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Steinway $20,000 Art Grand That Graces East Room of Executive Mansion, Washington 


Piano of Presidents 


Forbidden thus far to Presidents of the United States by the unwritten law 
is a [hird Term. There is neither constitutional nor sentimental limitation, 
however, to the tenure of Art in the White House. 


PRESIDENT OF PIANOS 


Steinway, “the instrument of the immortals,” is still the Ruler of Music 
reigning supreme in the East Room of the Executive Mansion. The Art Grand 
Piano, gift to the Nation by Steinway & Sons, is in 


ITS FIFTH TERM 


Many great artists have played upon it since its installation in Roosevelt's 
second term. It has been the crowning glory of musical entertainments. of 
three Presidents, their families and guests before President Harding, and it is 
good for many periods to come. 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, 107-109 E. 14th Street, New York 
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NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


Mostly About People 


at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


EGISLATURES of forty-three states will meet 
17, in either annual or bi-annual session the coming 
% winter. This suggests a shift of legislative scenes 
2 for the time from national to state activities. The 
. people are beginning to realize that they have parlia- 
“em mentary organizations at home to do work that 
| | has been shunted on to Congress. The move for 
de-centralization occasioned by the war has begun. 
With Congress in extra session, not much extraor- 
dinary is promised on the program except the necessary appro- 
priation bills, carrying strong hope of the Shipping Bill. The 
droning days of the Tariff are over and the work of getting 
income and outgo to balance continues, and General Lord 
of the Budget Commission has announced 
that Uncle Sam is now paying his bills 
with income received. 
The discussion of the elections, pro and 
con, by political analysts, is uppermost in 
mind during the mellow Thanksgiving days. 
The street cars of the Capital City are still 
labeled: ““Go to the woods and see the 
autumn leaves.” And some of the candi- 
dates have gone to the woods, having 
reached the autumn leaves stage in their 
political careers. The campaign indicated 
that the Harding administration is com- 
posed of strong men, and the President's 
advisers constitute a cabinet that knows 
how to take care of itself in presenting, 
cohesively, co-ordinately, and personally the 
policy of the administration, with account 
of their own departmental responsibilities. 


* * * 


FFICE quarters are gaining a touch of 
home life. Why not, for many people 
spend more waking hours in the office than 
at home, and many concerns have found 
that beautifying the office adds much to 
the production. 

One man insists that since he had his 
office fixed up, so that it felt comfy and 
homelike, the production of letters by the 
girls under his charge increased to from seventy-five to eighty 
letters a day, or over four hundred and fifty a week. It might 
be added that this was not in the Departments at Washington, 
where a dozen letters a day was a high percentage during the 
rushing days of the war. 

It has been said that it takes more energy trying to dodge 
doing work than it does in doing it. The new word proficiency 
is coming into play, displacing the old word efficiency which 
sounds like cams, screws and nuts or automobile accessories. 


HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE 


Re-elected to the United States Senate 
by Massachusetts 


¢ the house where his illustrious¥career closed, the life of 
Thomas Nelson Page began. He died suddenly at Oakland 
Plantation, Hanover County, Virginia, the place of his birth, 
on the last day of October in 1922. Here on an April day, 
in 1853, Thomas Nelson Page, American author and patriot, 
was born. His early life was filled with the struggles during 
the war and in the reconstruction period. His one persistent 
ambition was to have an education. The triumph was achieved 
when he was given degrees by Yale, Harvard, Washington and 
Lee Universities, and William and Mary College, and the 
greater degree of M A N by the American people. 

When he first wrote “In Ole Virginia.” in 1887, it was the 
forerunner of his dominant life passion to establish a better 
feeling between the North and the South. 
His “Two Little Confederates” in 1888, 
“The Old South,” 1891, and every book 
thet he has written has been the work of 
a patriot and a prophet. His books on 
southern life are classics. His “Marse 
Chan" touched a tender chord in national 
relations. 

The climax of the career of Thomas 
Nelson Page was in his services as Ameri- 
can Ambassador at Rome for six years— 
during the war period. Here he made a 
name not only for himself, but for the 
United States, which he so ably repre- 
sented. In his latest work, “Italy and the 
World War,” he contributed one of the 
valuable chronicles on the literature of 
the World War. 

While in Italy he wrote the “Life of 
Thomas Jefferson,” published in Italian, 
and did much to bring the Italian people, 
whom he loved, to the proper understand- 
ing of America. 

During the war I found a real Virginia 
welcome at the Embassy in Rome. Here 
I found a literary star, shining brilliantly 
in the firmament of international democ- 
racy. He invited me to represent him at 
a mass meeting at the Argentine Theatre. 
Can I ever forget the feeling of standing in 
the box of the American Embassy, attired in blazing celluloid 
front, representing my own America. That was the time | 
spoke to a large Italian audience and they couldn't understand 
me. It was like talking to a barrel, but every time I men- 
tioned a name they would cheer. The next morning, when | 
called at the Embassy, Ambassador Page approached me with 
a smile. He said: 

** Joe, your florid Fourth of July oration lends itself beautifully 
when translated in Italian. Your speech last night has been 
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translated and printed in Giornale D' Italia, and cabled to the 
United States. God knows why, but it has gone. We tried 
to make them think that you were simply ‘nobody,’ but they 
have insisted that you are ‘somebody. You have reason to 
be proud of your speech.” 

He handed me the following slip of paper, clipped from the 
Giornale D' Italia; 


Romans, Italians, Countrymen: 

The salutation has a new meaning these days, for my countrymen 
indeed you are. Italia, America and the Allies have become compat- 
riots in the great fight for civilization—a common heritage that came 
in the dawn of the republic of 
ancient Rome. The messages 
of our own President. Wilson 
have already revealed the great 
purpose of our country. 

Three million Italians in 
America have become an inte- 
gral part of my country, bone 
and sinew of the nation, join- 
ing with other millions of 
adopted sons to “help in this 
hour of destiny. As united 
Italy was given you in 1870, 
so a United States was born in 
the peace at Appomattox and 
has become a union, one and 
inseparable. Italian children 
winning the prizes at school in 
Boston, Italians helping in 
building warships and camps, 
Italians helping in all war 
preparations, and Italians in 
the ranks of our soldiers, has 
made the United States a close 
kin to united Italy. 

Through acts and deeds our 
distinguished Ambassador, 
Thomas Nelson Page, has made 
known to you the love of 
America. The actvities of the 
American Red Cross, headed 
by Colonel Robert Perkins, 
indicate the spirit of the arriv- 
ing American troops as they 
unfurl the Stars and Stripes in the blue skies of Italy. The utterances 
of our own President Wilson in his masterful leadership has made you 
understand us joining in the contest of ‘not one penny for tribute or 
conquest, but millions for defence’’ for the rights of free peoples—a 
common heritage. So forward with the entwined banners with the 
leaders of the people, Clemenceau in La Belle France, Lloyd George 
of Brittania, our Wilson and Lansing of America, and your own 
Orlando of Italy supporting Diaz, Haig and Pershing and their valiant 
men to the finish. ‘Vive la Italia and the Alliance for Humanity.” 


Congressman Robert C. Luce of 

Massachusetts, whose “Legislative 

Procedure’ is making it easier for 

new women voters to comprehend 

the intricacies of governmental 
activity 


The late Mrs. Page was very active in the war work, and 
those were the times when Italy appreciated the work of 
America and the Red Cross. The career of Thomas Nelson 
Page as a patriot will equal that of his brilliant achievements 
in American literature, for he was an American to the core, 
through and through, and his life work will remain an inspira- 
tion to American youth. 


* * * * 


OW that women are voting, and their interest is awakened 

in the processes and conduct of public affairs, one of the 

most valuable books published in recent months is “Legislative 

Procedure’ by Congressman Robert C. Luce of Massachusetts. 

It is the result of years of study, research, and a wide range of 

practical experience in public service. Comprehensive and 

lucid discussions of the processes of government, teeming with 

historic incidents that have the interest of a novel, make of 

this work a book not only indispensable in libraries and schools, 
but a prize for a private library. 

Congressman Luce was born in Auburn, Maine, of the sturdy 
pioneer stock of the Pine Tree State. He was elected to the 
sixty-fifth Congress in 1918, and is now serving his fourth term 
from the district where the Waltham watch is made. From 
early boyhood his one passion has been legislation, and the 


books he has written and is now writing will be a monumental 
life achievement. As a member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention in Massachusetts, together with his service in the legis- 
lature and as Lieutenant-Governor of the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, to say nothing of years of active service in 
Congress, Mr. Luce has been able to bring the hazy ideas of 
legislation and governmental operation to an understandable 
focus. In early life he was a newspaper man, and established 
the first clipping bureau, and early acquired the habit of mak- 
ing a digest of opinion on all sides of a subject—and finding 
the right side. This work naturally also formed the habit 
early in life of absorbing current information from all points of 
view. In his last work he has done more than make a mere 
record of legislative procedure; he has interpreted the spirit 
of the people and the times, which has resulted in the forms of 
legislation in the various states. 

An advanced and sound thinker, he has not gone far afield 
to dusty times to gather the information that is vital in these 
days of complexities. It must be gratifying for him to see his 
colleagues in the House of Representatives and members of the 
Senate sending to the Library of Congress for a copy of his 
first book, “Legislative Procedure.” This is the first of four 
volumes, called the “Science of Legislation,” that Mr. Luce is 
preparing, covering in detail the subject of law-making and rep- 
resentative government in the United States. This first vol- 
ume is entirely complete in itself and represents the most 
authoritative work on the subject that has been published. 

“Legislative Procedure” is a thoroughly comprehensive 
treatise, revealing original thought, in which both the theory 
and practice of legislative procedure are exhaustively blended in 
a way that illuminates the whole aspect of parliamentary law. 

The book is not written in dull, chronological form, but 
has the fascination of “cut backs,” as they say in pictures. 
There is not a voter 
who should not read it. 

With an informed elec- 
torate we have little to 
fear in the upheavals 
that always come 
through ignorance and 
misunderstanding. 
“Legislative Proced- 
ure’’ almost makes the 
average man and 
woman willing to haz- 
ard the discomforts of 
the struggle in politics 
to take a real part in 
some legislative pro- 
cedure of their time. 


* * * 


T has been quite the 
popular thing to 
condemn Congress. 
Despite all the broad- 
side charges made, it 
is only right to print 
some of the bright 
spots. TheCommittees 
on Interstate Commerce, with Chairman Samuel E. Winslow 
of Massachusetts on the bridge, has been sailing 4 true course. 
The committees have worked together with the idea of reaching 
sound conclusions. The attendance of members at the many 
hearings indicated personal interest, but it was more than 
attendance—they worked. Each man in that circular tribune 
followed the details of every question with the intentness of 
reaching an individual conclusion as intently as if upon his vote 
depended the decision. When the Committee deliberated for 
final conclusions there was an inclination to give and take 
without partisanship or sectional prejudice. Representative 


Chairman Samuel E. Winslow of 
Massachusetts stands on the bridge of 
the Interstate Commerce Committees, 
and is sailing a true course for results 
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Samuel E. Winslow is a big man, and nearly always good 
humored, The hearings in this committee were always a center 
for human interest stories. It demonstrated the usefulness 
of the committee system and exemplified the modern idea of 
committee deliberations. 

Criticisms made upon the American committee system as 
tending to intrigue in furnishing facilities for the underhanded 
work of the lobbyists are not always just. In the course of 
business and the various stages of progress of a matter before 
a committee, one can understand why a bill passing Congress 
has to be a pretty thoroughly seasoned bit of legislation. 

There was much good-humored banter back and forth when 
the question of the purchase of the Cape Cod Canal by the 
Government was before the committee, but in the end the true 
interest of the country was focused as the main objective. 
Some of the most important legislation passed by Congress has 
been deliberated upon by this committee, and as Chairman 
Winslow remarked, “There is not a member of the committee 
who could not go on the floor of the House and defend the action 
of his committee." When one considers it sheds a new light 
on that cheerful pleasantry of the House when a pile of bills 
are passed in rapid succession in answer to the question, “Shall 
the Bill pass?” 

Back of the verdict which may be expressed in the aye and 
no vote with scarcely a single voice responding on either side, 
is the matured deliberation of the committee, and the bills 
float on through with silence as the most effective consent. 

One record reveals that four hundred and fifty-nine bills 
were passed in eighteen minutes, and a River and Harbor Bill 
in 1899 appropriating thirty million dollars was passed on a 
debate of ninety minutes. 


* * * * 


TRIBUTE to the memory of Alexander Graham Bell 

was paid by a throng of sight-seers when they stopped 
before his late home in Washington and bared their heads. It 
was an unusual tribute to inventive genius, inspired by a number 
of young men whom he had befriended. This is truly the era 
of voice. Transmission of sound has been one great triumph of 
the century. Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, born in Scotland, 
was denied as a lad even the delights of playing the violin he 


> 


The old laboratory of the late Dr. Alexander Graham Bell at 
Washington. A tribute to his memory was recently paid by 
throngs at the National Capital 


When Secretary Mellon wants to sell United States Government 

Savings Securities, he starts right in with President Harding. 

Though he can't see everyone personally, he reaches everyone through 

the postoffices. It's an axiom that your belief is strengthened toward 
that in which you invest your money 


loved because it was felt by the sturdy Scotch parents to be 
an instrument of the devil that would encourage him to lead 


the idle life of a fiddler. Early in life he was first interested 
in the human voice. He first experimented with a device to 
help the deaf to hear—his wife being very deaf. He kept on 
until the Bell telephone evolved, and today it is constantly 
and triumphantly ringing out the chimes all over the world, 
commemorating the memory of a notable inventor, in practical 
everyday use. 

Dr. Bell also came under the spell of radio in later years. 
The work in the new building erected in Washington, devoted 
exclusively to sound transmission research, he firmly believed 
foreshadowed still greater achievements than the telephone. 
When radio telephony became a fact, the late Dr. Bell contin- 
ued his research and experiments far into the night. He was 
so busy during the day that he followed his old custom of not 
receiving callers until after twelve o'clock at night—conse- 
quently, he did not welcome the curiosity seekers, who spent 
afternoon hours sitting about a hotel lounge, or attending pink 
teas and receptions, and jazz carnivals at night. The name of 
Alexander Graham Bell has taken a high place in the Hall of 
Fame. His memory is an inspiration to those who were privi- 
leged to make him a nocturnal visit at his Washington home. 
His keen, bright black eyes ever snapped with the vim of youth, 
and the patriarchal white beard always made him seem like 
one of the great prophets of his time. 
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“Make up your mind what you are going to be, and where; 


And never deviate from this plan.” 


Curistian Louts Bercer 


Dean of the World’s Instrument Makers 


Genius, the infinite capacity for taking pains, exemplified in the career 
of Christian Louis Berger, who has made possible accurate, precise 
surveys of polar regions and tropics alike. The most noted explorers and 
the greatest structural engineers throughout the world are indebted to him 


HEN Robert Edwin Peary with one 
member of his Arctic crew and four 
Eskimos made his final five-day 

dash for the North Pole in 1909, the world 
applauded—applauded him for hardships he 
had withstood, intense cold he had faced, 
the long marches over dreary blue-white 
wastes of ice and snow he had completed. 

Yet it was not his capacity for withstand- 
ing the Arctic climate that makes his name 
of lasting greatness. Rear Admiral Peary 
had a greater attribute. He was a scientist 
and explorer in one. A civil engineer in the 
United States Navy and later in charge of 
the Nicaragua Canal surveys, he had learned 
the value of accurate scientific data. 

So when the discovery of the North Pole 
was announced by Peary, people knew in- 
stinctively that there could be no mistake 
this time. When a scientist speaks he is 
certain of his facts. Peary had expended 
the most painstaking efforts in all his work. 
His expeditions were completely outfitted: 
the instruments of precision with which he 
accumulated his scientific data were the 
best that could be constructed. 

That was because he was personally 
acquainted with the dean of the world’s 
instrument makers—a man fully as great 
in that field as Peary was in his. 

Christian Louis Berger, today over eighty 
years of age, is America’s outstanding figure 
in the surveying and engineering instru- 
ment-making profession. The Baldwin- 
Zeigler Polar Exploration Company was 
also supplied with some of the Berger instru- 
ments; and only recently Professor McMil- 
lan on his to the Far North used Berger 
instruments for determining his geographical 
position and the relation of the Aurora 
Borealis to the strange phenomenon known 
as earth magnetism. 

In the Arctics or in the hottest parts of 
Africa, on railroad projects in China and 
South America. or mapping the oil fields 
of Venezuela or Roumania, these instru- 
ments are found—not to mention their use 
in the construction of highways in every 
state in the Union. 

Nearly sixty years ago, Christian Louis 
Berger came to Boston from the most noted 
scientific and astronomical instrument-mak- 
ing shops of Europe. 

As a boy in a land far distant he had made 
up his mind to be an inventor and manu- 
facturer of instruments of precision in the 
United States of America. The youngest 
son in a large family, he was born at Stutt- 
gart, the beautiful capital city in a valley 
of Wurttemberg, Germany, on September 
26, 1842. The old smithy where his father 
worked was rich in historic associations. 
The boy's grandfather had been court 
armorer of the kingdom. The smithy, 


HRISTIAN LOUIS BERGER, who came to 
America nearly sixty years ago with the deter- 
mination to be a leader in the profession of making 
scientific instruments. His boyhood was spent in 
an old smithy, rich in historic associations, which 
still stands in the city of Stuttgart, Wurtemburg. 
Here were manufactured guillotines and battle 
axes in former days. By astounding perseverance 
and despite the skepticism of even his own family 
and friends, he grew expert in his work, came to 
America, built up the C. L. Berger & Sons Company 
of today, and is acknowledged to be America’s 
outstanding figure in the surveying and scientific 
instrument-making profession 


always in the same house and always a 
smithy, is today two hundred and twelve 
years old, for it was established in 1710. 
Here were manufactured in the old days 
swords for executioners, guillotines, hal- 
berds, armor, machetes, and weapons of 
every description. The old sign still swings 
over the front entrance, with its represen- 
tation of two battle axes, symbols of the 
court armorer’s high calling, and a smith’s 
iron caliper. This historic building is on 
the Die Alte Thor Strasse (“the old city 
gate street’’). Here was situated the gate- 
way to the ancient city of Stuttgart. The 
sign reads as follows: 





— 
WILH. AND CHR. BERGER 
SCHMIEDEWERKSTAETTEN 
Thor Strasse 15 


(the meaning of the long word is “The 
Forge."’) 

With his four brothers, Christian Louis, 
who was generally known simply as Louis, 


spent many a happy afternoon during his 
boyhood days roasting potatoes in the char- 
coal fires of the forge when the father was 
not looking. It was similar to the feasts 
of ‘Tom Brown School Days,” only even 
more enjoyable. The smithy, today owned 
by a nephew of Mr. Berger, is now devoted 
to making agricultural implements. Swords 
and spears have truly been superseded by 
plowshares and pruning hooks, according 
to Scriptural prophecy. 

Conrad Berger, the father, had been 
determined that each of his boys should 
make a real success in life, and consequently 
should select as their life work that for which 
they were best fitted. He also believed 
that the decision should be made, and 
wisely made, as early as possible. When 
young Louis was asked, “What are you 
going to be, my son?” his father was 
astounded at the answer: 

“I am going to learn to be a maker of 
the finest and most precise of scientific and 
astronomical instruments.” 

Louis, like many other boys whose lives 
have helped to shape the world’s progress, 
was always sitting in the last seat at school, 
so the father questioned his decision. 

He waited until the son grew in the wis- 
dom of years and then again he asked: 

‘Now, Louis, what are you going to be?” 

Like a flash came the answer: 

‘A meker of the finest and most precise 
of scientific and astronomical instruments.” 

“But this requires much mathematics! 
One must have not only superior mechanical 
genius, but the knowledge of a Doctor of 
Philosophy.” 

“Il am going,” said the lad, respectfully 
but firmly, ‘to be a mechanician of the fine 
mechanic arts.” 

Louis’ father did everything in his power 
to put the idea out of the boy's mind. His 
mother entreated him to forget his dream. 
His brothers and sisters made merry at his 
expense. His teacher plainly indicated that 
the idea was preposterous! 

But Louis knew. 

His father at last gave in. “Well,” he 
said, “there is no better place to get your 
education than right here in Stuttgart. Of 
course you will never leave the Fatherland.” 

Louis had a definite idea about that, too. 

Just as positive as his determination to 
be a maker of the finest instruments was 
his plan to obtain the most comprehensive 
education he could in Europe and then to 
establish himself permanently in that new 
land of great mechanical promise, the United 
States of America. 

Strong will and determination finally won 
the respect of all. In 1856, the fourteen- 
year-old boy was apprenticed to Christian 
Saeger, the famous Stuttgart manufacturer 
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ship, chiefly because of his plan for an 
American career. 

While in Stuttgart he took a year’s course 
in mechanical technology at the Royal Poly- 
technic Institute. He again left Stuttgart. 
this time to work with J. Lohmeyer of 
Hamburg, where he received special training 
in adjusting all kinds of instruments, and 
later for a year and a half with A. & G. 
Repsold, a concern world-famous for their 
original designs and accurate workmanship 
in making the finest Astronomical Appara- 
tus, such as Meridian Transits, Equatorials, 
Pendulum Apparatus, and Universal Instru- 
ments for the governments of the leading 
nations. 

Mr. Berger next went to old York, Eng- 
land, staying with the well-known firm of 
Cook & Sons for a year and a half, making 
divers instruments, such as Equatorials 
and other scientific apparatus. 

In 1866, Mr. Berger, notwithstanding 
repeated offers from his father to set him up 
in business in Germany, considered that the 
time had come to carry out his intense desire 
to go to America. He left Liverpool on the 
steamer City of Boston, the famous ship 
which afterward sailed from Boston harbor 
and was never heard from again. 

However, the name of the ill-fated vessel 
was a good omen for the future Boston 
manufacturer, who, on landing in New York, 
left by boat for Stonington, Connecticut. 
and thence to Boston. 

He immediately started to work for E. S. 
Ritchie, of Brookline, Massachusetts, that 

. beautiful town on the outskirts of Boston. 

pinch aga me leg Mr.. Ritchie manufactured all descriptions 
CURVETING with Berger instruments under difficulties in Alaska. To obtain the necessary elevation f 2 sical. phil hical and hematical 
O the instrument had to be taken to the top of a snow-clad mountain peak, which was so small that it ©! PMYSICa!, philosophical an remenbaenbnagenes 
hardly afforded room for the instrument and the two observers : apparatus, as well as Marine Compasses and 





of surveying instruments, analytical scales, 7 
and chemists and assayers’ balances, who 
also held the position of maker of the stand- 
ard government seals of weights and meas- 
ures. Mr. Saeger, realizing the genius of 
his young apprentice, gave him a most 
thorough special training for four years. 
Mr. Berger then went to Marburg, Ger- 
many, to work on physical apparatus of 
the finest order with G. Schubart, instru- 
ment makers to the University of Marburg. 
He remained there for a year and a half. 
He then went to Breithaupt and Sons, 
Cassel, Germany, for six months, being 
engaged on transits, levels, and other scien- 
tific apparatus. 
From there he returned to his home in 
Stuttgart to do military service, but drew 
the high number 232, which freed him from 
military duty. He became foreman for 
Christian Saeger’s son. He was offered a 
partnership in this business, but declined 
the flattering proposition, and also gave up 
the idea of another very promising partner- 


T# Arrowrock Storage Dam on the Boise, 
Idaho, irrigation project, on which Berger 
surveying instruments were used. Construc- 
tion projects of such immensity are seldom 
started until Berger instruments have com- 
pleted the preliminary surveys. The instru- 
ments were used for the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology buildings, the Cambridge 
bridge, the Keokuk, Iowa, power station, the 
White Salmon development in Oregon, the 
Goat Rock development in Georgia, the govern- 
ment surveys in the Philippines, and countless 
other projects throughout the world Photo by United States Reclamation Service 
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other nautical instruments. Mr. Berger 
remained with him for four years as the 
maker of mathematical and scientific in- 
struments to whom the work calling for 
special expertness was entrusted. 

Mr. Berger spent the last year before he 
went into business for himself at John 
Upham's Philosophical Instrument Shop 
at Harvard Place, Boston, and he recently 
attended a reception at Mr. Upham’s home 
at Newton, Massachusetts, in honor of his 
ninetieth birthday, when the two pioneers 
in modern instrument making exchanged 
reminiscences of fifty years ago. 

In the year 1871, after fifteen years’ asso- 
ciation with the world’s masters in the vari- 
ous branches of instrument making, Mr. 
Berger decided that it was time to carry 
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(Upper picture) Here is the “Schiedewerkstaetten,” meaning ‘“‘The Forge,” where C. L. Berger 

- ent his boyhood. This smithy, still in the Berger family, is $12 years old. Note the battle axes 

above the sign. (Center picture) No. 9 Province Court, Boston, where Mr. Berger established 

himself in business in one room. The building adjoined the Old Province House, once the 

residence of the royal governors of Massachusetts in the days before the Revolutionary War. 

(Below) Artist’s sketch of the C. L. Berger & Sons factory today. Plans have been drawn for a 
new building to double the present spacious quarters 


out his long-cherished plan of setting up in 
business for himself in this line in a large 
American city. He looked over the field 
in New York and in Philadelphia, but saw 
no place that offered better prospects than 
Boston, to which Oliver Wendell Holmes 
had so aptly given the appellation, “the 
Hub of the Universe.” 

On October 18, 1871, Mr. Berger estab- 
lished himself in one small room at No. 9 
Province Court, as a manufacturer of Sur- 
veying. Engineering, Mining, and Astro- 
nomical Instruments. 

The location was an ideal one—quiet, and 
yet in the heart of the city. The quarters 
adjoined the building which was once part 
of the old Province House, the residence of 
the Royal Governors of Massachusetts, in 
which, as Hawthorne stated in his “Legends 
of the Province House,” “the ancient gov- 
ernors held their levees with vice-regal 
pomp, surrounded by military men, the 
counsellors, the judges and other officers of 
the Crown, while all the loyalty of the 
Province thronged to do them honor.” 
For what is now Province Court was*once 
a part of Boston's finest residential street. 


Its houses, including the Province House 
and the one occupied by Mr. Berger. were 
built of brick imported from England. 

The Province House was originally the 
residence of Peter Sergeant, a London mer- 
chant, and was secluded among the trees 
and flowers of his estate. Erected in 1667 
it was bought by the province of Massachu- 
setts in 1715 as a residence for her Royal 
Governors. 

Province Court was connected with Har. 
vard Place, now two blocks distant, by 
“Boston's first subway,”” which dates back 
to these early Colonial days. Till very 
recently the passage was never filled in, but 
few of the many who daily visited the court 
realized what an interesting place was shut 
off from their observation by what looked 
like an ordinary cellar door. 

All kinds of apparatus were designed by 
Mr. Berger even in these early days. Mr. 
Ritchie and Mr. Upham appreciated Mr. 
Berger's work so highly that they gave him, 
at that time as in after years, much of 
their, special work to do. But as orders 
were not yet pouring in from all parts, the 
firm took in such work as sharpening and 
repairing drawing instruments, repairing 
and adjusting analytical scales, and building 
experimental models. 

When the great Boston Fire occurred, 
November 9-11, 1872, it was indeed fortu- 
nate that the young struggling concern was 
not wiped out entirely. The little stock 
was moved over to Boston Common and 
was saved, as was the building. 

Soon after this, orders came in for Tran- 
sits and Levels, as well as Topographical 
Apparatus for government use; so special- 
ties were made of these, and the new firm 
under Mr. Berger's keen business leadership 
grew steadily, both in prosperity and in influ- 
ence, in the history of world development. 

In 1898 Christian Louis Berger took his 
two sons, William Albert Berger and Louis 
Herman Berger, into the firm, which from 
that time has borne the name of C. L. Berger 
& Sons. Both sons were born at Dorches- 
ter, Boston. They (Continued on page 290) 
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“] will point ye out the right path 
of a virtuous and noble education” —MiLton 


Governor McRae Puts Education First 


It is the state's biggest business, says chief executive of Arkansas 
who resigned from Congress to best educate his children. His 
fight against illiteracy has attracted nation-wide attention 


HE sage who said “America is the 
land of opportunity for men—young 
men” had’ never met Governor 

Thomas Chipman McRae of Arkansas. 
Seventy years of age, an active, vigorous 
executive, he is said to be the second oldest 
governor in the United States, and thirty 
years ago he served in Congress with Gov- 
ernor Alfred A. Taylor of Tennessee, who 
is two or three years his senior. 

Governor McRae believes, first of all, in 
the progress of his state. He spares neither 
his own pride or the pride of his people to 
achieve that end. He will go down in the 
history of his state and the nation as one 
of America’s greatest educational governors. 
Disclaiming that he is an educated man 
himself, he wants better educational oppor- 
tunities for the people of his state. 

For one thing, he says: “We are trying to 
impress upon our citizens the one big fact, 
and that is, that public education is the 
state's biggest business.” 

And seldom in American history has any 
governor made such a frank, fearless, and 
constructive statement as this: “Our luxury 
bill is infinitely greater than our budget for 
education. 

“We are not trying to spare the pride of 
our people. We are admitting the hideous 
facts about our backwardness. Outside 
states may find grounds for criticism, as a 
result of disclosures, but the good we hope 
to achieve far outweighs any false pride we 
might have. 

“The demagogue in public office, in order 
to fortify himself against being discredited 
or defeated, usually compliments his people 
for the possession of a good many virtues 
not possessed by them. We are trying to 
avoid that kind of diplomacy. Our self- 
appraisal, even if it does bring out unpala- 
table truths, is meant to be constructive, 
after all.” 

When Governor McRae made his first 
race for governor in 1920, he had eight 
opponents in the Democratic primary elec- 
tion, most of them young men. He was 
then in his sixty-ninth year, but he went up 
and down the state making from one to five 
speeches a day for several weeks, with some 
of his opponents hoping and predicting that 
the senior entry in the gubernatorial sweep- 
stakes would have to drop out. But he 
flashed under the wire an easy winner, with 
eleven thousand votes plurality. 

Several of his younger vanquished oppo- 
nents had to take vacations in order to avert 
a breakdown after the primary election, 
but the venerable victor went back to his 
law office and banking business at Prescott, 
hung his coat on a hook, and redoubled his 
usual activities in order to clean up an 
accumulation of work. 


fie 


HON. THOMAS CHIPMAN McRAE 
Governor of Arkansas 


In the general election in November, 
following the primary election in August, 
he defeated his Republican opponent by an 
unusual majority, receiving the largest 
popular vote ever given a candidate for 
governor in the history of Arkansas. He 
ran many thousands of votes ahead of the 
Democratic presidential candidate in this 
election. 

In Arkansas it is customary for the 
Democratic party to accord a faithful pub- 
lic official a second nomination without an 
opponent. 

The opposition trotted out their candidate 
more than six months before the sched- 
uled primary election, and this candidate 
made the most thorough canvass of the 
state ever witnessed in the political annals 
of Arkansas.- He spoke in each of the sev- 
enty-five counties, distributed tons of litera- 
ture and otherwise made an active bid for 
the nomination. Governor McRae paid 
but little attention to him, and in the prim- 
ary election in August he was renominated 
by a vote of two and a half to one over his 
youthful opponent. 

Manifestations of age and decrepitude so 
freely prophesied for Governor McRae by 
his political knockers have failed to materi- 
alize. He is strong, ruddy and rugged, 
though nearing his seventy-first birthday. 


The chief concern of his first term in office 
has been to get the state on its feet finan- 
cially, and this has been accomplished. 
During his second term he proposes to revise 
the taxing system of the state, perfect his 
educational program and reduce the run- 
ning expenses of the state government by 
abolishing several useless boards and com- 
missions and salaried offices. 

He has attracted nation-wide attention in 
educational circles on account of his valiant 
fight against illiteracy in his state. 

To some Minnesota educators, who ap- 
plied to him for a brief outline of his fight 
against illiteracy in Arkansas, he recently 
said: 

“A perspective of our own educational 
status alarms us. We find that Arkansas 
is actually forty-sixth of the forty-eight 
states in educational rank. We propose to 
raise this state in its standing in education. 
Illiteracy must be reduced and educational 
policies that will square with modern knowl- 
edge must be achieved.” 

Governor McRae issued a proclamation 
declaring “Public School Week” in Arkan- 
sas. It was observed in October. During 
that week he spoke to forty thousand people 
in various towns of the state. Newspapers 
did a great deal to stir up interest. 

The Forward Education Movement in 
Arkansas resulted from a meeting of repre- 
sentative men and women of the state in 
Little Rock last June. The educational 
leaders in Arkansas are progressive, but 
there are so many obstacles that they have 
decided that the public must be incited to aid 
them in the movement for better schools. 
Fifteen thousand citizens, men and women, 
have been enrolled as members of the 
Arkansas Educational Association. Every- 
thing possible is being done to inspire every- 
one with a zeal for better educational 
facilities. 

Governor McRae appointed a committee 
of twenty-six men and women and assigned 
them the task of making a survey of the 
state's educational conditions. This com- 
mittee met and got down to business 
promptly. This scientific investigation of 
our public school system is conducted under 
the direction of the United States Bureau of 
Education. 

He can best tell the rest of the story: 

‘The experts now engaged in an inventory 
of conditions are finding out some interesting 
and almost startling facts. Their reports 
will be assembled and made composite, then 
examined by my committee of twenty-six, 
which committee will report to me. My 
function is to lay this report before the next 
meeting of our Arkansas Legislature which 
will assemble in regular biennial session in 
January, 1923. (Continued on page 260) 
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“‘Who battled for the Free, the Just”’ 


———_ 


The Passing of Personal Journalism 


It is a short but shining roll whereon is writ the names of 
those great men, pre-eminent in their own domain, who 
placed American journalism on so high a plane 


HARLES R. MILLER has passed 
into eternity from the scene of his 
labors known and beloved by many 

millions of his fellow men. His death after 
forty years as chief editor of the New York 
Times, draws attention to the qualities of 
mind and heart which attained early and 
lasting success in a calling, or a profession, 
known familiarly for its instability and 
transitory character. Yet the man who 
stayed has been typical of the newspaper 
office the country over, in contrast with the 
gypsy editor and reporter and the tramp 
printer since the days of Bret Harte who so 
eloquently described the old printer of Cali- 
fornia days: “Composing room and sanctum 
were filled with new, strange faces, but he 
stayed.” 

Mr. Miller was a New Englander, which 
is the first reason for his tenacity and per- 
sistence. He found the hole into which he 
fitted at thirty-four. He put all he had into 
the Times when it was a losing venture and 
therefore he had to stay during the period of 
adversity in its fortunes which for seven 
years preceded the ownership of Adolph S. 
Ochs. Last of all -he was pre-eminently 
qualified by temperament and training for 
his life-work. 

No doubt he was overshadowed in the 
public eye a generation ago by Charles A. 
Dana, by Henry Watterson and possibly by 
Whitelaw Reid, but in solidity of learning 
and all round, many-sided fitness for his 
task Charles R. Miller will stand with any 
of the great editors who have shone in 
American journalism since Horace Greeley's 
day. 

His life is a lesson in sanity and modera- 
tion, in poise and fitness for a great work 
modestly and thoroughly performed. It 
discloses the vast call upon every depart- 
ment of human activity and learning made 
by modern journalism. The lawyer may 
specialize in any one of a dozen great 
branches of the law. The physician or the 
surgeon may devote himself to one single 
branch of medicine or surgery: the actor 
may excel in tragedy or comedy and win 
renown, but the editor must be nothing less 
than omniscient, and Mr. Miller, as nearly 
as a man can be, was exactly that. 

Writing turns the writer's thoughts from 
himself to his subject, especially when he 
writes impersonally and his utterances ex- 
press the weight and influence of a great 
newspaper rather than his own. He sees 
events in perspective and comes to look on 
men and life habitually as a spectator of 
their affairs rather than a doer, rather than 
an actor on the stage of life. Thus he 
draws away from the mass unconsciously, 
thinks within himself and finds his relaxa- 
tion in evolving new concepts and thoughts. 


By HENRY ISHAM 
HAZLETON 


Few and fewer are his companions, and his 
associates do not often venture to presume 
to intimacy. 

Rarely is the great editor a ready speaker, 
and his after-dinner contact with his fellows 
is apt to be curtailed. He sets a severe 
standard for himself and in doing so runs 
the chance of losing the most essential ele- 
ment of his calling—his points of contact 
with affairs and the current thought of the 
day. Yet these points of contact must be 
maintained directly or indirectly at all haz- 
ards. They are his compass and his chart. 
To be able to encompass both ends of the 
field is his objective. He may absorb the 
thought of the public, may assimilate it 


HE late Charles R. Miller, for forty years chief 
editor of the New York Times, was the last of 

a little group of great men in his calling—a group so 
small that they could almost be counted on the fin- 
gers of one hand—but of tremendous influence on 
the thought, the ideals and the aspirations of the 
generations just past. oe ga marks the end of 

the golden era of personal journalism in America 


and may likewise guide it, but he must know 
its drift and temper to succeed. 

Anyone who wishes to grasp the enor- 
mous difficulties of conducting a great news- 
paper, like the New York Times, and the 
skill necessary to achieve success, must have 
some idea of the qualifications necessary in 
the editor himself. The examples of great 
success are outstanding and few; the wrecks 
are many, nay innumerable, and are due to 
almost as many causes. In only a few 
years the number of daily newspapers in 
New York has shrunk to five in the morning 
field, two having disappeared. and the New 
York Times stands at the front among those 
which survive. 

And much of the credit for this result is 
due to the sagacity, the unerring judgment 
and insight of the great man who gone 
to the beyond. His breadth of knowledge 
and of men, however, reflected in the calm 
and even tenor of the Times through many 
years. Mistakes cost money to the pub- 
lisher, and his only guide must be his con- 
science. By that I would include service to 
the public and the country of the most 
conscientious kind. 

For years the thoughtless have been fond 
of slighting the reputation for accuracy and 
veracity of the daily press, but there is no 
product of human ingenuity, nothing turned 
out from mill or factory which compares 
in its value, excellence or price with this 
product of human brains.. An army of in- 
tellectual workers under high pressure, lim- 
ited in time, thrown against delays, ob- 
stacles and persons of every kind, never 
twice the same, produces it with clock-like 
regularity, with almost military precision, 
and comparatively few mistakes. 

Mr. Miller defended newspaper integrity 
more tersely than any one else has done 
when he appeared before a senate commit- 
tee in Washington. He said: “We appear 


* before the jury every day. We appear be- 


fore the grand inquisition, one of the largest 
courts in history; we are judged at the 
breakfast table. We feel that if we were 
improperly influenced by anybody outside 
of the office there is none so quick to dis- 
cover that as the readers of the Times.” 

To maintain such a standard the editor 
becomes an upright judge as well as a man 
among men. He must live up to the level 
of Washington, who was described by an 
admirer as “A man who always carried his 
pail full and never slopped over.” This is 
high praise, but we are sure it is borne 
out by achievement to the very letter, we 
believe. 

Most students of Mr. Miller's life work 
will pass lightly over his admonition, ex- 
pressed at Princeton in 1917, against drop- 
ping the study of the (Continued on page 292) 
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“Along a rough, a weary road”’ 


On the Old Oregon Trail - 


America’s most romantic highway, leading in the old days from the outposts 
of frontier civilization across the mountains and the desert to the far-off 


beckoning land of gold and wild adventure 


HE Old Oregon Trail winding across 
the prairies and over the mountains 
from the Missouri River to the Pacific 

Ocean is a highway of romance, the story of 
which will live forever in the pages of 
American history. 

Fitting indeed it is that the patriotic citi- 
zens of the states of Oregon, Idaho, Wyom- 
ing and Nebraska should preserve the old 
traditions which linger along every mile of 
this famous highway. 

Last July 4th the town of Baker in Eastern 
Oregon staged an Old Oregon Trail and 
Pioneer Pageant depicting the historical 
characters of the old Trail from the year 
1810 up to the present time—and it was in 
Baker that the Old Oregon Trail Associa- 
tion was formed during the past year. 

In 1811-12, Wilson Price Hunt blazed the 
Old Oregon Trail from Fort Hall near the 
present site of Pocatello, Idaho, through to 
Astoria near the mouth of the Columbia 
River. 

Fort Hall, established by Nathaniel J. 
Wyeth in 1834, was for several years the 
farthest-flung out-post of western civiliza- 
tion, beyond which no wagon party dared 
to travel. 

The old Trail was traveled by the Mor- 
mons in 1847 when they made their cele- 
brated pilgrimage to the great Salt Lake. 
In 1849 came the gold rush to California. 
The greatest immigration of gold seekers 
and of home builders of all time came in 
1852-53, when thousands left their comfort- 
able homes in the Middle West and traversed 
the long, long trail from Missouri through 
to the Willamette Valley in Oregon. 

In those days the Oregon country con- 
sisted of the present states of Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Idaho, together with the western 
part of Montana and the northwestern part 
of Wyoming. 

Every foot of the pathway traced by the 
Old Oregon Trail is sacred ground, and 
many a mile is marked with the graves of 
those who fell by the way—an evidence of 
the sturdy conquering spirit of Americans. 

An interesting and historically valuable 
volume, telling the romantic and stirring 
story of the Trail has been written by 
Walter E. Meacham, President of the Old 
Oregon Trail Association. 

Today the old Trail stands out as one of 
the most remarkable highways of travel in 
history, marking as it does the pathway 
of the great Trek across what was then 
known as the Great American Desert. 

In 1862 gold was discovered in Eastern 
Oregon and Southern Idaho, and the old 
Trail again became the pathway of the 
gold seeker and the adventurer. Then 
came the dangerous days of the Pony Ex- 
Press, whose intrepid riders carried the gold 


Ws E. MEACHAM of Baker, Oregon, 

president of the Old Oregon Trail Associa- 

tion, and author of a historical volume that tells the 

romantic and thrilling story of the first trail across 
the western country 


dust across the hills in their saddle bags 
and faced unflinchingly a thousand dangers 
from sudden floods and treacherous quick- 
sands, from bitter blizzards and desert 
thirst, and the scalping knife of the relent- 
less redskins. The history of the brave and 
sturdy men who made up the personnel of 
the riders will always hold a place in the 
hearts of all true Americans. Later still 
came the Concord Coach, which was for 
many years the only means of transporta- 
tion in this sparsely settled country. The 
old Concord Coach in time gave way to the 
steel rails and the iron horse and the old 
Trail was almost forgotten. We say “al- 
most, for the hardships and the romance 
and the sentiment which went with the old 


Trail could never be forgotten by those who 
traversed it. 

Perhaps the most picturesque figure on 
the old Trail was the Pony Express rider. 
The Overland Stage proved too slow for 
mail and express in its flight from the Mis- 
souri to the Pacific. True it had cut down 
the months of the old ox-team to twenty- 
five days, and still there was a clamor that 
the East and West be brought closer to- 
gether—and it was done. The Pony cut 
the time to ten days. 

Those who were personally acquainted 
with the famous Wells, Fargo Pony Express 
of those days could never forget the intrepid 
rider who braved all peril, forgetful of self, 
intent only on the speedy delivery of his 
precious mochila to thé next hardy horse- 
man. Hard and fast he rode over moun- 
tain and plain, across scorching desert and 
icy snow, through sunshine and rain, past 
friend, away from foe, to the final achieve- 
ment—the safe delivery of his charge. 

In. 1896, one Ezra Meeker, who crossed 
the prairies in 1852, went back over the 
old Trail, driving an ox team and prairie 
schooner, and marked the Trail from his 
home in Puyallup, Washington, through to 
the Missouri River with stone monuments. 
He went back again in 1910, and today at 
the age of ninety-two years is again travel- 
ing eastward by train, stopping along the 
way, with the object in view of meeting 
with the highway commissioners of Con- 
gress and bringing before that body the 
matter of Congress officially recognizing the 
Old Oregon Trail as a national highway. 

The celebration in Baker, Oregon, on 
July 4th was one long to be remembered, 
and was participated in by several of the 
towns along the old Trail. 

The people of Baker broke oxen and drove 
them to Prairie schooners in the Pageant. 
The people of the city dressed in pioneer 
costumes, the women wearing the old hoop 
skirts and poke bonnets and the men wear- 
ing the flannel shirts, big hats and high 
boots of the period. The store fronts were 
transformed into the pioneer fronts of old, 
with rough logs and boards. A night show 
was staged in Grizzly Gulch, with the old- 
time store fronts, and the old saloons and 
gambling houses running full blast, and a 
big open air dance platform where everyone 
mixed and had a social good time. Old 
family relics were brought forth which had 
not seen the light of day for years and worn 
proudly by the descendants of those who 
cherished them in days gone by. 

Indian braves and squaws from the Uma- 
tilla reservation, bedecked in the feathers 
and war paint of the wild old days, partici- 
pated in the event. 

The Pageant was over a mile long. 
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Every foot of the way was filled with his- 
torical characters and scenes. Spanish War 
veterans depicted the old-time cavalry of 
the 60's, attired in the picturesque uniforms 
of that period. The coming of the church 
and the missionary was vividly portrayed, 
and barefooted, ragged children followed the 
prairie schooners as they rumbled through 
the streets of Baker. The Governor of 
Oregon was there, and the representative of 
the Governor of Idaho, and both took promi- 
nent parts in the Pageant. 

There is something about Baker and about 
Oregon itself that seems like transplanted 
New England with its schools and the parks 
that beautify its streets—but best of all 
they are building wonderful roads that in 
many cases surpass those of New England, 
where they have been three hundred years 
in the making. The Columbia River High- 
way affords a wonderful glimpse of the Old 
Oregon Trail winding in and out over the 
mountains, rising to great heights and drop- 
ping again into the valley. ‘There is some- 
thing enthralling in that ride up and down 
the Old Oregon Trail that played such an 
important part in the early part of the cen- 
tury, for it was “5440 or fight,”’ the slogan 
that established the peaceful boundary that 
lies between the United States and Canada 
as an important possession of the British 


———— 


OLD CONCORD COACH, a survival of the stirring days of the 60s and ’70s on the Old Oregon 


N 
A Trail. Many ancient, creaking vehicles, passing 


strange to the eyes of the present generation, appeared 


in the Pioneer Pageant staged by the town of Baker, Oregon, this summer 


Empire. No frowning forts or alert soldiers 
mark the borderland. The welcome sign 
hangs out everywhere. There is a longi- 
tudinal variation on its border of sixty feet, 


but “what boot it’’—it is in spirit a wonder- 
land of the New World, the new continent 
inherited by the intrepid pioneers of the 
days of the Old Oregon Trail. 





Governor McRae Puts Education First 


“We know that we will have to have more 
money for the proper maintenance of our 
schools. It seems altogether likely that this 
will comprehend a revision of our school tax 
laws. But the Forward Education Move- 
ment, in all of its phases, proposed many 
helpful and beneficial objectives. Arkansas 
ranks last among the states in public library 
facilities, having only twenty-seven books to 
each one thousand population. 

“Our state ranks thirty-seventh in illit- 
eracy, having thirty-seven thousand white 
and sixty-five thousand negro illiterates 
above the age of twenty-one. Arkansas 
ranks very low in general educational stand- 
ing, as | have indicated already, and this 
relates to such items as length of school 
term, average daily attendance, amount of 
money spent, per capita, for education, 
salaries of teachers, etc. 

“Our Forward Education Movement pro- 
posed to place a one-hundred-dollar pro- 
fessional library in every county in the state. 
This library will be in charge of the county 
superintendent, and most of the books will 
deal with rural conditions. It is also pro- 
posed to organize and supervise at least one 
thousand ‘Opportunity Schools’ for our 
adult illiterates. These will ordinarily be 
night schools, taught by volunteer teachers.” 

Governor McRae is a native of the state 
in which he presides as chief executive. He 
was born at Mount Holly, Union County, the 
county which last year gave to the country 
another great oil field. 


Continued from page 257 


His father was a tenant farmer, and there 
were no public schools in Arkansas when he 
was a lad. He was educated at private 
country schools, at Shady Grove, Columbia 
County: at Mount Holly, Union County, 
and at Falcon, Nevada County. 

He had no college education, strictly 
speaking, though he took a course at Soule’s 
Business College, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
graduating there in 1870. 

He took law at Washington and Lee 
University, Lexington, Virginia, graduating 
there in 1872, receiving the degree of Bache- 
lor of Laws. He took both the junior and 
senior courses in one year at the latter 
institution. 

He was elected to Congress in 1884, when 
he was only thirty-three, representing the 
old Third district, and remained in Congress 
eighteen years, retiring in 1903. He was 
recognized as one of the leaders of his party 
in the lower house during those important 
years. He voluntarily resigned from Con- 
gress, as he says, in order to educate his 
children outside of Washington, as he 
thought it best for his sons and daughters 
to remain away from the city. 

He has two sons, Thomas C., Jr., and 
Duncan L., the former a banker and the 
latter a lawyer. He has three daughters, 
Mrs. Horace E. Bemis, Mrs. Mary McRae- 
Montgomery, and Mrs. John Barlow. 
There are fourteen grandchildren. 

Governor McRae has held many import- 
ant positions and offices of trust and honor 


in Arkansas. He is a Mason, a Shriner, and 
an Odd Fellow. He is a member of the 
Presbyterian Church, being a member of 
the Council of Reform Churches in America 
holding the Presbyterian system. He takes 
great pride in Sunday-school, and his interest 
in such affairs increases rather than abates 
as he grows older. 

Governor McRae entered the banking 
business after he retired from Congress, 
and his bank at Prescott, Nevada County, 
is one of the most ideal country banks in the 
southwest. When asked what his profes- 
sion is, he says, ‘1 am a country lawyer- 
banker.’ In his state Governor McRae is 
known as a very practical man, but he is 
certainly not without ideals. 

Last November he issued a proclamation 
declaring a “Day of Faith,”’ which called for 
semi-religious observances, and it was com- 
mented on over the whole country; some 
of the press, particularly in New York. 
sought to ridicule the idea. But it was 
known to the people of Arkansas that his 
object was the highest good of the people. 

Recently he issued a proclamation calling 
upon the public schools of the state to ob- 
serve March 17 as a “No-Tobacco Day. 
In his proclamation he set out that the wide- 
spread use of tobacco, particularly by the 
youth of the country, was contributing to 
degeneracy and was undermining the fitness 
of the race. He declared against the idea 
of legislating against tobacco, stating that 
it is a subject for education. 
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Napoleon said: “An army travels on its stomach” 


Subsisting Uncle Sam’s Fighting Men 


Providing food, clothing, shelter and transportation for a quarter 
of a million soldiers is a pretty big job for one man to boss 


HE foremost strategist and military 
writer of England today—Maijor- 
General Maurice—in his book on 

“War,” has declared that the great strate- 
gical movements of armies have always de- 
pended upon their means of obtaining food 
and warlike supplies. 

Another and still more eminent military 
authority, the Duke of Wellington—who 
never lost a battle—was noted for having 
the best fed and best equipped army of his 
time. He said he paid as much attention 
to the question of supply as to strategy and 
command. He often remarked that he con- 
sidered himself a better commissary than 
a commander, and that he always felt secure 
in battle or campaign if he had Murray for 
his quartermaster-general. His reason is 
very apparent, for without supplies nothing 
is possible with an army. Their importance 
equals and even surpasses that of the plans 
of battles themselves. 

All of this goes to bear out the overruling 
importance of an efficient supply depart- 
ment, such as the quartermaster corps, the 
principal source of the American army's 
supply. The function of the quartermaster 
corps is not only to feed, clothe, shelter and 
transport the army, but to do a thousand 
things besides. 

The newly appointed head of this corps 
of the army is Major-General William H. 
Hart, who is no stranger to Boston, having 
been stationed in that city several years 
ago, and who retains pleasant memories of 
his tour of duty. His recent advancement 
was from a colonel in the corps to the posi- 
tion of its chief with the rank of major- 
general. The opinion in military circles is 
that the elevation of General Hart, who was 
never a self seeker nor one who courted 
political or social influence, was based solely 
on merit and his military record. Secretary 
of War Weeks, in announcing the selection 
of General Hart for the position of Quarter- 
master-General, said it was not only because 
of his eminent fitness and for what he had 
accomplished in France, but also because of 
the uniform excellence of his whole military 
record. This public announcement is re- 
garded as one of the most flattering com- 
mendations ever made respecting the ap- 
pointment or promotion of a staff chief. 

_Born in Minnesota in 1864—just about the 
time the Sioux massacres threatened to de- 
populate the state—he entered the Military 
Academy at West Point in 1884, and upon 
graduation was assigned to the infantry arm 
of the service. But he came into the army 
too late to take part in the stirring Indian 
campaigns which were so common in the 
seventies and early eighties. He soon trans- 
ferred to the cavalry, and became adjutant 
of his regiment, and in 1900 transferred to 
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MA As08-GERERAL WILLIAM H. HART, 
newly appointed head of the Quartermaster 
Corps, U. S. A., as chief of a large supply depot, 
general aes of the army transport serv- 
ice on the Pacific, and as acting commissary-general 
of the army, has had an extended administrative 
experience admirably calculated to fit him for this 
most important and exacting position 


the staff for which he had a liking Three 
years later he attained his majority, and just 
before the World War began was made 
lieutenant-colonel. and shortly afterwards 
was promoted to colonel. 

General Hart is a strong, soldierly figure, 
and a quiet, thoughtful, reliant man, free 
from any vanity, having in no way lost his 
self poise by reason of rapid elevation to 
position and power. He is easily approach- 
able and very democratic in manner. 
health and careful training have given him 
a robust physique, and enabled him to per- 
form arduous work for years, and will en- 
able him to stand the heavy strain in hand- 
ling a corps upon which the army's welfare 
and success vitally depend. And he is cer- 
tain to be chief in fact as well as in name of 
the immense department whose affairs he is 
to administer for years to come. 


Always a close student of military science 
and all that touches his profession, he has 
little taste for society, having been too busy 
and studious to devote much time to social 
functions. In an effort to keep abreast of 
the times in a military way, he took a course 
at England’s famous military school at 
Aldershot, and is probably the first and only 
officer of our army who has had the advant- 
age of such atraining. A forceful writer, he 
found time in the midst of pressing duties 
during the days which preceded and fol- 
lowed the World War, to write for the service 
journals and the press upon military topics 
and absorbing subjects of the day. 

The General has seen service in every 
section of the United States and in Hawaii, 
the Philippines and France. He has had 
experience in the line of the army—where 
soldier life is at close range—and as chief of 
a large supply depot, and duty at the head- 
quarters of a military department, general 
superintendent of the army transport service 
on the Pacific, in the field in active cam- 
paign, and as acting commissary general of 
the army—all of which afforded the widest 
administrative opportunity. In the mean- 
time, he has gradually risen through the 
various grades from a second lieutenant in 
the line to the position of chief of a big corps, 
of which there is hardly a more important 
position in the army, for it touches the army 
at so many vital points, and the soldier de- 
rives so many of his privileges and necessi- 
ties from the corps. But after all, it is 
largely a business organization. Its activi- 
ties and expenditures cover a wider range 
than those of the Pennsylvania Railroad, its 
expenditures exceeding in ordinary times 
twice the amount of that road's outlay, and 
during the great war ran into billions in less 
than a year. Its proportions would natur- 
ally be very large when it is recalled that it 
is a combination of the three big depart- 
ments—the old quartermaster department, 
the subsistence department, and the pay 
department, minus the finance end. 

Possessing an inventive turn of mind, the 
General, when the bicycle-craze was at its 
height, invented a device for it in the shape 
of a brake. Later in his career, when the 
question of a suitable field range was being 
given so much attention by the army, he 
conceived the idea of constructing a modern 
field range, and was largely instrumental in 
making feasible this up-to-date contrivance, 
which figured so effectively in the Mexican 
expedition under Pershing, and afterwards 
in the European campaign of the American 
army. With a boyish fondness for a gun, 
when the shooting fever overtook the army, 
he was eager to become a crack marksman. 
So with a taste for shooting and an ambition 
for medals, he went (Continued on page 292) 
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Saving the Seconds that Save Lives 


That red box on the corner is an almost certain safeguard against death by fire, if 
used in time, and it’s your duty to know exactly where it is and how to use it, 
points out V. C. Stanley, general manager of the Gamewell Fire Alarm Tele- 
graph Company. This article tells something of the fatal tragedies traced to 
delay, and how to avoid them when the responsibility rests on you 


NE word more than any other strikes 
terror into the hearts of every one of 
us, upsets courage, sets free the primi- 

tive emotions, and freezes us with the fear 
that a birdling feels under the spell of a 
writhing snake. That word is “FIRE!” 

A whiff of smoke from a smudge in a 
waste basket drifts up through the corridors 
of a school house; a hysterical child screams: 
panic follows; children crush each other in 
the mad scramble against a faulty door; the 
weaker fall beneath uncontrolled and merci- 
less feet; flames lap the wood work and 
there is the stench of boiling varnish and 
singeing plaster; death takes its toll in a 
moment in the lurid glare, but hearts bur- 
dened with anguish remain unhealed for 
years. 

That cry ‘‘fire!’ makes every second in- 
valuable. 

There are scores, almost countless, cases 
where persons have perished in theatres, 
schools and homes, only a few short blocks 
from the most expensive and efficient of 
American fire fighting apparatus. It was 
not the trained, cool headed body of men 
skilled in meeting the emergency of fire who 
were at fault; not the motorized apparatus 
in which America leads the world: nor the 
building, safe guarded oft-times by the best 
means that science has developed. Lack of 
liaison between fire fighters and flames 
causes delay, and delay spells disaster. 

Statistics show that seven times out of 
ten, when a dwelling is ruined, a factory de- 
stroyed, a hospital gutted, or a school laid 
flat, the serious consequences have been 
traced to delay. That's the reason for the 
red box on the corner. 

But isn't it quicker to grab the telephone 
than to run to the corner? Let's see: 

Telephone subscriber: Hello, Central! 
Hello, Hello, Hello, Hello Central! 

Central: Number, please? 

Subscriber: Fire, fire, FIRE! Central. . .! 

Central: What address please? 

Subscriber: Right across the street. 
Hurry! 

Central: What is the number of the house 
on fire? 

Subscriber: | don’t know but my number 
is 80 Seventh Street. 

Central: What number on Ejighty-sev- 
enth Street? 

Subscriber: Not Eighty-seventh Street: 
it's Seventh Street and my house is num- 
ber 80. 

Central: Oh! (Rings fire station). 
is this the fire station? 

Fire Station: Yes. 

Central: There is a fire at number eighty 
on Seventh Street. 

Fire Station: Number eighteenth Elev- 
enth Street? 


Hello, 








OHN N. GAMEWELL, father of modern alarm 

systems. He devoted his entire life to their per- 
fection, and died in 1896 at the age of seventy-four. 
(Center) One of the first fire alarm boxes known. 
The instructions were: “Turn the handle six times 
slowly;” later, “turn the handle twenty-six times 
slowly.” A series of remarkable inventions have 
culminated in the red Gamewell Alarm Box of to- 
day, a monument to scientific efficiency. (Below) 
James N. Gardiner, associated with Mr. Gamewell 
in 1856, and with the company until his death in 

1915, at the age of ninety-five 


Central: No, it’s on Seventh Street, one- 
two—three—four—five—six—seven! 

Fire Station: Oh Yes! Seventh Street. 

Central: That's right. 

Fire Station: Hey boys. fire on Seventh 
Street, number eighteen. 

By this time the house at number eighty, 
which is several blocks from number eigh- 
teen has burned completely down. Yet 
these disastrous telephone misunderstand- 
ings occur almost daily, fire chiefs testify. 
A box alarm would have brought the appa- 
ratus unerring to the scene of the blaze. 

Years ago there weren't any real fire de- 
partments, but there weren't any big cities 
either. When a fire was discovered the 
owner ran for assistance to his neighbors 
and the now historic bucket brigade began 
its efforts to extinguish the flames. Then 
in the larger towns signal towers were built 
in various places to facilitate matters. Fin- 
ally the custom of hanging a large iron 
hoop in front of the building housing the 
primitive apparatus, was inaugurated and 
when fire was discovered the first one who 
reached the fire house hammered lustily on 
the hoop with a sledge, thus calling the vol- 
unteer firemen into action. With larger and 
larger cities, taller buildings, and congested 
streets. the development of a more rapid 
system for giving alarms was scarcely more 
than a necessary evolution. 

The progress which has been made in a 
period of less than the alloted lifetime of 
“three score and ten’—from the day when 
red-shirted volunteers dragged their clumsy 
hand-pumping apparatus, urged on by a 
bedlam of encouraging shouts from on- 
lookers, to the fire alarm signalling systems 
of today—is truly remarkable. 

One rushes to a box on the corner, pulls 
the lever, and in a few brief seconds high- 
powered motored apparatus is_ racing 
through the streets to a specific street corner 
or a specific building and in a few minutes 
more powerful streams of water are quench- 
ing the flames which would otherwise prove 
disastrous. 

In 1845, about the time when the largest 
cities of America were beginning to assume 
proportions to which the application of the 
word “metropolis” was no longer a mis- 
nomer, Dr. W. F. Channing of Boston, who 
had read of the early experiments of Pro- 
fessor Morse, published an‘ article in a Bos- 
ton newspaper describing his invention of 
applying the electric telegraph to the trans- 
mission of alarms of fire from distinctly 
numbered street stations. Here the art of 
fire alarm telegraphy was born. Six years 
later the city of Boston appropriated ten 
thousand dollars for the use of Dr. Channing 
in continuing his experiments. With him 
was associated Moses G. Farmer, who was 
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regarded as the most expert electrical me- 
chanic of the day. In 1852 the first alarm 
of fire was electrically transmitted to and 
from the central office in Boston and 
sounded on the nineteen power bells scat- 
tered throughout the city. 

There were all sorts of difficulties. Me- 
chanics skilled in electrical apparatus were 
exceedingly scarce; the apparatus itself 
was crude and clumsy and there was bitter 
hostility from the members of the volun- 
teer fire department. Yet the faith, per- 
sistence and devotion of these two men, won 
out over almost insurmountable obstacles. 

Dr. Channing delivered a lecture on the 
fire alarm telegraph at the Smithsonian In- 
stitute in Washington in 1855. In the audi- 
ence was a young man from South Caro- 
lina named John N. Gamewell. He had 
the vision to see at once the possibilities of 
development in the first experiments at Bos- 
ton, and he purchased from Channing and 
Farmer the rights to their inventions in the 
Southern states, and in 1859, the rights for 
the rest of the country. A few years after 
the Civil War. the Gamewell Fire Alarm 
Telegraph Company was formed. 

The next time you pass the fire alarm 
Fox nearest to your home read the name 
Gamewell stamped upon it—every box is a 
monument to the father of the fire alarm 
telegraph who devoted his entire business 
life to its introduction and improvement. 
The Gamewell Fire Alarm Telegraph Com- 
pany today in its factory at Newton Upper 
Falls, Massachusetts, manufactures over 
ninety per cent of all the fire alarm boxes 
used in the world. 

There is no piece of apparatus in existence 
that can boast such an astounding improve- 
ment in such a short space of years. The 
possibilities of the invention were hardly 
conceived by the work of Channing and 
Farmer. The first boxes were difficult to 
operate and the original Boston Box car- 
ried the instructions, “turn the crank six 
times slowly.” Persons excited by fire 
turned the crank so rapidly that the oper- 


gators at the central office could not distin- 


guish the signal. The instructions were 


changed to “turn the crank twenty-six 





WE. Americans are a nation of gamblers,” says 
V. C. Stanley, general manager of the 
Gamewell Fire Alarm Telegraph Company. “We 
will gamble on anything—fire included.” That 
conviction led him to stop talking about the prop- 
erty loss that comes from delayed fire alarms and 
to emphasize instead the loss of human life. The 
effect was electric. Cities and towns which had 
been indifferent or had relied on “insurance,” re- 
placed worn-out alarm systems with the most 
modern Gamewell devices that saves seconds— 
and lives 


times slowly,’ but with little better results. 
Then automatic toxes were invented, but 
there were certain features of unreliability. 
When two koxes were operated at or about 
the same time, the signals interfered. An- 
other invention solved this problem, so that 
when two alarms were sent in simultane- 
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HEN your boy or girl—or your neighbor’s boy or girl—trudges off to school in the morning have 
you ever given a thought to the danger of fire and panic which they may face? 

ent of the schools of the country are fire traps, according to a report by the National Committee for the 
hamber of Commerce co-operation with the public schools. 

hools of the country are housed in wooden buildings over twenty-five years old. 
vailable reports show that five schoolhouses a day are burning. The picture shows how the most pro- 
pressive cities are safeguarding their school buildings from fire and panic. An alarm box on each floor, 
ometimes in each room, and a master box on the school are in direct contact with the engine house. The 
ompt arrival of firemen has not only saved school buildings without number from ruin, but has averted 
he far more disastrous and usually fatal effects of panic. 
becoming the law in municipalities, and may soon appear on the statute books of the states 


Sixty-five per 


One-half the children in the elementary 
On top of this the best 


“An alarm box per schoolhouse”’ is rapidl 





ously, only one alarm resulted and the sec- 
ond followed automatically. As cities grew, 
overhead trolley and electric light and power 
wires caused electrical interference and the 
original wooden boxes had to be eliminated. 
Hard rubber was. substituted, then slate, 
and finally a box of sheet steel with multiple 
coats of porcelain inside and out. 

There is a startling contrast afforded by 
the modern Gamewell fire alarm system of 
a big municipality of today over the appar- 
atus of a generation or two ago. A fire 
alarm box was pulled recently in Boston 
and fifty-one seconds afterwards the chief's 
car was at the box. The central fire office 
is as spacious as a large business office. 
When an alarm is sent in, intricate appa- 
ratus at the central office automatically 
records it. The operator sets the number 
on a transmitter, which sends the alarm on 
fast time to engine houses. Then on slower 
time, the huge gongs and bells which tell 
the public of the fire are operated. Thus 
the maximum of speed is secured, for the 
telegraphic instruments on the desks in the 
engine houses can be operated much more 
rapidly than the heavy bells which strike 
only once or twice in a second. 

In no city department is reliability more 
important than in the fire alarm central 
station. The cost of a single failure is so 
great that no chance can be taken. 

Technical ability, long experience and 
careful skilled workmanship have proven 
the basis of the development of the Game- 
well Company. The knowledge and cease- 
less experimental work of its engineers have 
been supplemented by the skill of its work- 
men, who give unsparingly of their hearts 
and brains in building each new box. Their 
life work is the sacred one of saving other 
lives. Not a single part. may be slighted. 
Not a single consignment may be hurried. 
Not a single flaw in any piece of apparatus 
is tolerated. One faulty screw may mean 
death or business ruin. 

American cities have come increasingly to 
realize the value of fire alarm apparatus.and 
each year sees more cities with adequate 
alarm protection and more complete systems 
in cities where they have been installed. 

There came a time when interest in the 
vital necessity of the best fire alarm appa- 
ratus seemed to dwindle. Huge insurance 
companies began to take upon themselves 
the burden of losses by fire. Fireproof 
buildings with steel doors and concrete con- 
struction replaced the wooden traps of the 
years before and sprinkler systems added 
further protection. 

One vital factor was overlooked, and that 
was the factor of panic. Panic may occur 
in the most fire proof of buildings and under 
the most uncalled for circumstances, but 
that does not lessen its awful consequences 
or console the hearts of those whose homes 
have been invaded and broken up by the 
tragedy of death. 

It was that one big fact that was upper- 
most in the mind of V. C. Stanley when he 
became general manager of the Gamewell 
Company in 1917. For fifteen years he had 
been active in the fire alarm industry. He 
became general manager of the Michigan 
Auxiliary Fire Alarm Company, in 1903. 
Wide experience in the engineering field had 
fitted him admirably for his new work. Fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of an older brother 
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Saving the Seconds that Save Lives 


That red box on the corner is an almost certain safeguard against death by fire, if 
used in time, and it’s your duty to know exactly where it is and how to use it, 
points out V. C. Stanley, general manager of the Gamewell Fire Alarm Tele- 
graph Company. This article tells something of the fatal tragedies traced to 
delay, and how to avoid them when the responsibility rests on you 


NE word more than any other strikes 
terror into the hearts of every one of 
uS, upsets courage, sets free the primi- 

tive emotions, and freezes us with the fear 
that a birdling feels under the spell of a 
writhing snake. That word is “FIRE!” 

A whiff of smoke from a smudge in a 
waste basket drifts up through the corridors 
of a school house; a hysterical child screams: 
panic follows; children crush each other in 
the mad scramble against a faulty door; the 
weaker fall beneath uncontrolled and merci- 
less feet; flames lap the wood work and 
there is the stench of boiling varnish and 
singeing plaster; death takes its toll in a 
moment in the lurid glare, but hearts bur- 
dened with anguish remain unhealed for 
years. 

That cry ‘fire!’ makes every second in- 
valuable. 

There are scores, almost countless, cases 
where persons have perished in theatres, 
schools and homes, only a few short blocks 
from the most expensive and efficient of 
American fire fighting apparatus. It was 
not the trained, cool headed body of men 
skilled in meeting the emergency of fire who 
were at fault; not the motorized apparatus 
in which America leads the world; nor the 
building, safe guarded oft-times by the best 
means that science has developed. Lack of 
liaison between fire fighters and flames 
causes delay, and delay spells disaster. 

Statistics show that seven times out of 
ten, when a dwelling is ruined, a factory de- 
stroyed, a hospital gutted, or a school laid 
flat, the serious consequences have been 
traced to delay. That's the reason for the 
red box on the corner. 

But isn't it quicker to grab the telephone 
than to run to the corner? Let's see: 

Telephone subscriber: Hello, Central! 
Hello, Hello, Hello, Hello Central! 

Central: Number, please? 

Subscriber: Fire, fire, FIRE! Central. . .! 

Central: What address please? 

Subscriber: Right across the street. 
Hurry! 

Central: What is the number of the house 
on fire? 

Subscriber: I don’t know but my number 
is 80 Seventh Street. 

Central: What number on Eighty-sev- 
enth Street? 

Subscriber: Not Ejighty-seventh Street: 
it's Seventh Street and my house is num- 
ber 80. 

Central: Oh! (Rings fire station). 
is this the fire station? 

Fire Station: Yes. 

Central: There is a fire at number eighty 
on Seventh Street. 

Fire Station: Number eighteenth Elev- 
enth Street? 


Hello, 


OHN N. GAMEWELL, father of modern alarm 
systems. He devoted his entire life to their per- 
fection, and died in 1896 at the age of seventy-four. 
(Center) One of the first fire alarm boxes known. 
The instructions were: “Turn the handle six times 
slowly;” later, “‘turn the handle twenty-six times 
slowly.” A series of remarkable inventions have 
culminated in the red Gamewell Alarm Box of to- 
day, a monument to scientific efficiency. (Below) 
James N. Gardiner, associated with Mr. Gamewell 
in 1856, and with the company until his death in 
1915, at the age of ninety-five 


Central: No, it’s on Seventh Street, one- 
two—three—four—five—six—seven ! 

Fire Station: Oh Yes! Seventh Street. 

Central: That's right. 

Fire Station: Hey boys. fire on Seventh 
Street, number eighteen. 

By this time the house at number eighty, 
which is several blocks from number eigh- 
teen has burned completely down. Yet 
these disastrous telephone misunderstand- 
ings occur almost daily, fire chiefs testify. 
A box alarm would have brought the appa- 
ratus unerring to the scene of the blaze. 

Years ago there weren't any real fire de- 
partments, but there weren't any big cities 
either. When a fire was discovered the 
owner ran for assistance to his neighbors 
and the now historic bucket brigade began 
its efforts to extinguish the flames. Then 
in the larger towns signal towers were built 
in various places to facilitate matters. Fin- 
ally the custom of hanging a large iron 
hoop in front of the building housing the 
primitive apparatus, was inaugurated and 
when fire was discovered the first one who 
reached the fire house hammered lustily on 
the hoop with a sledge, thus calling the vol- 
unteer firemen into action. With larger and 
larger cities, taller buildings, and congested 
streets. the development of a more rapid 
system for giving alarms was scarcely more 
than a necessary evolution. 

The progress which has been made in a 
period of less than the alloted lifetime of 
“three score and ten’—from the day when 
red-shirted volunteers dragged their clumsy 
hand-pumping apparatus, urged on by a 
bedlam of encouraging shouts from on- 
lookers, to the fire alarm signalling systems 
of today—is truly remarkable. 

One rushes to a box on the corner, pulls 
the lever, and in a few brief seconds high- 
powered motored apparatus is_ racing 
through the streets to a specific street corner 
or a specific building and in a few minutes 
more powerful streams of water are quench- 
ing the flames which would otherwise prove 
disastrous. 

In 1845, about the time when the largest 
cities of America were beginning to assume 
proportions to which the application of the 
word “metropolis” was no longer a mis- 
nomer, Dr. W. F. Channing of Boston, who 
had read of the early experiments of Pro- 
fessor Morse, published an article in a Bos- 
ton newspaper describing his invention of 
applying the electric telegraph to the trans- 
mission of alarms of fire from distinctly 
numbered street stations. Here the art of 
fire alarm telegraphy was born. Six years 
later the city of Boston appropriated ten 
thousand dollars for the use of Dr. Channing 
in continuing his experiments. With him 
was associated Moses G. Farmer, who was 
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regarded as the most expert electrical me- 
chanic of the day. In 1852 the first alarm 
of fire was electrically transmitted to and 
from the central office in Boston and 
sounded on the nineteen power bells scat- 
tered throughout the city. 

There were all sorts of difficulties. Me- 
chanics skilled in electrical apparatus were 
exceedingly scarce; the apparatus itself 
was crude and clumsy and there was bitter 
hostility from the members of the volun- 
teer fire department. Yet the faith, per- 
sistence and devotion of these two men, won 
out over almost insurmountable obstacles. 

Dr. Channing delivered a lecture on the 
fire alarm telegraph at the Smithsonian In- 
stitute in Washington in 1855. In the audi- 
ence was a young man from South Caro- 
lina named John N. Gamewell. He had 
the vision to see at once the possibilities of 
development in the first experiments at Bos- 
ton, and he purchased from Channing and 
Farmer the rights to their inventions in the 
Southern states, and in 1859, the rights for 
the rest of the country. A few years after 
the Civil War. the Gamewell Fire Alarm 
Telegraph Company was formed. 

The next time you pass the fire alarm 
tox nearest to your home read the name 
Gamewell stamped upon it—every box is a 
monument to the father of the fire alarm 
telegraph who devoted his entire business 
life to its introduction and improvement. 
The Gamewell Fire Alarm Telegraph Com- 
pany today in its factory at Newton Upper 
Falls, Massachusetts, manufactures over 
ninety per cent of all the fire alarm boxes 
used in the world. 

There is no piece of apparatus in existence 
that can boast such an astounding improve- 
ment in such a short space of years. The 
possibilities of the invention were hardly 
conceived by the work of Channing and 
Farmer. The first boxes were difficult to 
operate and the original Boston Box car- 
ried the instructions, “turn the crank six 
times slowly.” Persons excited by fire 
turned the crank so rapidly that the oper- 
ators at the central office could not distin- 
guish the signal. The instructions were 
changed to “turn the crank twenty-six 


WE. Americans are a nation of gamblers,” says 
V. C. Stanley, general manager of the 
Gamewell Fire Alarm Telegraph Company. “We 
will gamble on anything—fire included.” That 
conviction led him to stop talking about the prop- 
erty loss that comes from delayed fire alarms and 
to emphasize instead the loss of human life. The 
effect was electric. Cities and towns which had 
been indifferent or had relied on “insurance,” re- 
placed worn-out alarm systems with the most 
modern Gamewell devices that saves seconds— 
and lives 


times slowly,’ but with little better results. 
Then automatic toxes were invented, but 
there were certain features of unreliability. 
When two toxes were operated at or about 
the same time, the signals interfered. An- 
other invention solved this problem, so that 
when two alarms were sent in simultane- 
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WEN your boy or girl—or your neighbor’s boy or girl—trudges off to school in the morning have 


ously, only one alarm resulted and the sec- 
ond followed automatically. As cities grew, 
overhead trolley and electric light and power 
wires caused electrical interference and the 
original wooden boxes had to be eliminated. 
Hard rubber was substituted, then slate, 
and finally a box of sheet steel with multiple 
coats of porcelain inside and out. 

There is a startling contrast afforded by 
the modern Gamewell fire alarm system of 
a big municipality of today over the appar- 
atus of a generation or two ago. A fire 
alarm box was pulled recently in Boston 
and fifty-one seconds afterwards the chief's 
car was at the box. The central fire office 
is as spacious as a large business office. 
When an alarm is sent in, intricate appa- 
ratus at the central office automatically 
records it. The operator sets the number 
on a transmitter, which sends the alarm on 
fast time to engine houses. Then on slower 
time, the huge gongs and bells which tell 
the public of the fire are operated. Thus 
the maximum of speed is secured, for the 
telegraphic instruments on the desks in the 
engine houses can be operated much more 
rapidly than the heavy bells which strike 
only once or twice in a second. 

In no city department is reliability more 
important than in the fire alarm central 
station. The cost of a single failure is so 
great that no chance can be taken. 

Technical ability, long experience and 
careful skilled workmanship have proven 
the basis of the development of the Game- 
well Company. The knowledge and cease- 
less experimental work of its engineers have 
been supplemented by the skill of its work- 
men, who give unsparingly of their hearts 
and brains in building each new box. Their 
life work is the sacred one-of saving other 
lives. Not a single part may be slighted. 
Not a single consignment may be hurried. 
Not a single flaw in any piece of apparatus 
is tolerated. One faulty screw may mean 
death or business ruin. 

American cities have come increasingly to 
realize the value of fire alarm apparatus.and 
each year sees more cities with adequate 
alarm protection and more complete systems 
in cities where they have been installed. 

There came a time when interest in the 
vital necessity of the best fire alarm appa- 
ratus seemed to dwindle. Huge insurance 
companies began to take upon themselves 
the burden of losses by fire. Fireproof 
buildings with steel doors and concrete con- 
struction replaced the wooden traps of the 
years before and sprinkler systems added 
further protection. 

One vital factor was overlooked, and that 
was the factor of panic. Panic may occur 
in the most fire proof of buildings and under 
the most uncalled for circumstances, but 
that does not lessen its awful consequences 
or console the hearts of those whose homes 
have been invaded and broken up by the 
tragedy of death. 

It was that one big fact that was upper- 
most in the mind of V. C. Stanley when he 


you ever given a thought to the danger of fire and panic which they may face? Sixty-five per 
cent of the schools of the country are fire traps, according to a report by the National Committee for the 
ber of Commerce co-operation with the public schools. One-half the children in the elementary 
Schools of the country are housed in wooden buildings over twenty-five years old. On top of this the best 
available reports show that five schoolhouses a day are burning. The picture shows how the most pro- 
gressive cities are safeguarding their school buildings from fire and panic. alarm box on each floor, 
Sometimes in each room, and a master box on the school are in direct contact with the engine house. The 
Prompt arrival of firemen has not only saved school buildings without number from ruin, but has averted 
the far more disastrous and usually fatal effects of panic. ‘“‘An alarm box per schoolhouse” is rapidly 
becoming the law in municipalities, and may soon appear on the statute books of the states 


became general manager of the Gamewell 
Company in 1917. For fifteen years he had 
been active in the fire alarm industry. He 
became general manager of the Michigan 
Auxiliary Fire Alarm Company, in 1903. 
Wide experience in the engineering field had 
fitted him admirably for his new work. Fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of an older brother 
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he had entered the electric railway service 
in Michigan after service in the Spanish 
American War. While he was acting as a 
railway superintendent his brother was gen- 
eral manager of the Detroit United Rail- 
way lines. His brother then returned to 
England, where both had been born, and 
became president of the London Under- 
ground Railways. Later he was knighted 
for his work in developing the transporta- 
tion system of London. During the war he 
served in Lloyd George's cabinet as presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade and was elevated 
to the peerage. Today he is Lord Ashfield. 

Mr. Stanley stepped into the fire alarm 
field with a new vision. He felt that the 
paramount thing in fighting fire was to save 
life, not to lessen property loss. He felt 
that the luke warm attention of the Ameri- 
can people to arguments about saving prop- 
erty could be converted into red hot inter- 
est if this one big factor of saving life could 
be brought home to them vividly. He de- 
cided that this was the one way to ,re- 
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HE modern central office of the Buffalo Fire Department, one of the most recent installed by the 


Gamewell Fire Alarm Telegraph Company. 


It allows the chief to keep in instantaneous touch with 


his entire department, particularly in times of emergency. He can handle conflagrations, call out extra 
apparatus, and requisition additional supplies with the greatest dispatch and efficiency. Alarms are 


received and immediately repeated to engine houses on fast time. 


slower time. Thus th 


Then the public gongs are struck on 


e maximum of speed is secured. There are facilities for periodical testing and all 


boxes, circuits, and recording apparatus are readily supervised 


awaken the interest of the public in the effi- 
ciency of the fire alarm. That interest had 
not exactly disappeared. It had rather be- 
come dormant with the increase of insurance 
companies, fire proof buildings, sprinklers, 
etc. After Mr. Stanley built up the Auxil- 
liary Fire Alarm business in Detroit he went 
to New York to manage the Manhattan 
Fire Alarm Company, a subsidiary interest 
of the Gamewell Company. 

Despite campaigns of newspapers, the 
work of fire marshalls, all sorts of educa- 
tional propaganda, and the most efficient 
fire departments in the world, losses from 
fire kept on climbing up. Why was it? 

“We are a nation of gamblers,’ Mr. Stan- 
ley says. “The American people are willing 
to take a chance on anything—fire included. 
When we talk about the danger of property 
loss instinctively there is an appeal to this 


gambling spirit. People are willing to take 
a chance, and do take chances, and the 
result is an ever climbing fire loss. 

“They figure they are protected by in- 
surance. They overlook, of course, the fact 
that these losses cannot be completely re- 
placed by insurance, but it is hard to stir 
them from their indifference.” 

Mr. Stanley had been in New York but 
a short time when he was made superin- 
tendent of the Gamewell Company. In that 
position he had a chance to give a real test 
to his theory of lessening fire disasters. He 
became vice-president and secretary, and in 
1917 he went to Newton Upper Falls to re- 
organize the factory. In 1920 he was 
elected general manager with full control of 
the manufacturing and selling organization. 

Then he went ahead with his program in 
full force. Despite the fact that fire chiefs 


ENDING out an alarm just received. The fire 

chief in a modern central office sets the number 

on the two dials of the transmitter. The alarm goes 

to the engine houses on fast time and on slower time 

to the massive public gongs. Thus the apparatus 

gets under way without a moment’s loss. Another 
example of how seconds—and lives—are saved 


in many American cities clamored for Game- 
well apparatus to replace out-of-date and 
inefficient systems, progress seemed com- 
paratively slow. Figures showed that towns 
and cities were spending nine times as much 
on libraries as on fire alarm signalling; parks 
and trees were fifteen times as important 
and seventy times as much money was being 
spent on highways (Continued on page 287) 


HE automatic central office at New Britaia, 

Connecticut. Every alarm is immediately re 

peated to all engine houses and to the public gongs 

as well withou the intervention of a single persot 

This type of office is possible in the smaller cities 

where the probability of several simultaneous 
alarms is small 
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Proving that They do “Come Back” 


Well-known theatrical producers, after seven years of 
“‘rest”’ get back into the game and score big success 


HEN it was announced a little over 
two years ago that Wagenhals and 
Kemper were going to “come back” 

in the theatrical producing field, wise folk 
who think they know the Broadway game 
said: “It can't be done—they never come 
back in this business.” 

These expert dopesters pointed out that 
when a producer of plays quits and goes 
away from Broadway for a few years, he 
loses touch with the public and with the 


LINCOLN WAGENHALS 


trend of the show business and that when 
he does try to start things going once more 
he finds that he cannot do a ‘come back.” 

But in the case of Wagenhals and Kemper 
the dope is proven all wrong. This mana- 
gerial team after seven years of retirement 
has returned to the producing game stronger 
than ever and has put over two of the big- 
gest successes of the season. 

Apparently Lincoln A. Wagenhals and his 
partner, Collin Kemper, have been bene- 
fited by their “rest.” They have demon- 
strated that their judgment is a bit keener 
than it was even in those days when they 
Picked “Paid in Full’ and “Seven Days” 
for winners against the field. They have 
not lost touch with the theatre-going public 
or the theatres or the acting profession. 
They have kept fully abreast of the times, 
ard everybody in the show business is glad 
of it, for they are universally popular and 
respected throughout the theatrical world. 

‘Spanish Love” and “The Bat” are the 


two come-back hits. The latter is proving 
the sensation of the theatrical world with a 
record of over two years in New York. 
fifty-six weeks in Chicago, twenty-six weeks 
in Philadelphia, and one year in London, 
where it is still playing. 

Actors, playwrights, managers and the 
public, which is hungry for good things in 
the theatre, rejoice that Wagenhals and 
Kemper are with us once again. They rep- 
resent the best type of managerial enter- 
prise. They are men of the highest per- 
sonal character, who love their work and 
who have the best interests of the stage at 
heart and whose good business sense is not 
clouded with impractical idealism—although 
they once did produce “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” and other Shakespearean 
plays and made money with them, too. 

Wagenhals and Kemper formed a partner- 
ship for the purpose of producing plays 
thirty years ago, when they were both 
young actors, and in all the time they have 
been associated they have been like David 
and Jonathan. It proved an ideal partner- 
ship. Mr. Wagenhals looked after the 
financial and business end,-while Mr. Kem- 
per acted as stage director and supervised 
the actual work of production. And in all 
the thirty years of their partnership they 
have never had a serious difference about 
anything. 

It was mere chance that originally brought 
them together. They met by accident, 
while members of different theatrical tour- 
ing companies, in a railroad station where 
they were waiting for a train. 

This chance acquaintance ripened into 
friendship, and finding that both had mutual 
ambitions to produce plays they decided to 
go into business for themselves. The young 
producers had but little capital to start 
with and worked very hard. For the first 
few years they had a struggle to keep going, 
then success began to come to them gradu- 
ally. They had their failures, too, and it 
was not until they produced “Paid in Full,” 
Eugene Walter's first big hit, that they 
finally attained that pre-eminent and inde- 
pendent position as producers for which 
they had been striving many years. After 
they produced “Seven Days,” another tre- 
mendous success and money-maker, they 
retired, it was supposed, for good. 

“| think it is a fine idea for a producer to 
retire for a few years,” Mr. Kemper said. 
“It gives him a chance to get away from 
Broadway. It broadens his views and 
freshens him up. 

“If you keep working year in and year 
out, you are more apt to take a professional 
viewpoint of a play, and to lose the perspec- 
tive of the public. 

‘Now, what we did when we retired from 


the managerial field was to try and become 
part of the public again, at least as far as 
the theatre is concerned. We became 
merely members of the audience, lookers-on, 
and tried to get the public’s angle on the- 
atrical entertainment. 

“After we quit I did not go to a theatre for 
a long time. I journeyed about the coun- 
try, making sketches and painting—my 
hobby. Mr. Wagenhals took things easy 
and visited the theatres occasionally, in the 
capacity of a layman. 

“We never imagined that we had so many 
friends in the theatrical business, in fact, 
we are quite overwhelmed to find that so 
many people are gratified over our ‘come 
back." You see, we were never ‘mixers.’ 
We kept away from the bright lights, and 
attended strictly to business, and loved it 
sincerely. But plodding along and doing 
the best we could seems to have won us an 


COLLIN KEMPER 


army of enduring friends and well-wishers, 
the existence of whom we did not even 
suspect until we decided to resume our 
activities in the producing field again. 
“Show business seems very much the same 
as it used to be. It is terrifically expensive 
to produce plays now—the cost of every- 
thing has gone up five or six hundred per 
cent. The element (Continued on page 278) 
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Biscuits, Like People, Profit from Sunshine 


That was the idea of Jacob Leander Loose, though the other bakers stuck to the dark, 
unsavory basement ovens because the machinery was “too heavy to move.” The Boston 
“Sunshine” bakery of today is a revelation. It is managed by W. E. Rogan, who 
joined the Loose-Wiles organization when he became a voter fourteen years ago 


READ is the staff of life, but a big 
proportion of the grain from the wheat 
fields of the world never reaches your 

table and mine in the form of loaves. New 
forms of food delicacies are what every 
woman loves; in surprising her family and 
friends with novel combinations the home 
maker proves the adage “Every woman is 
at heart a born hostess.” 

To fulfil every whim as well as to satisfy 
the urgent need of the appetite is a stu- 
pendous task indeed, but on the top floor 
of the Boston bakery of the Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Company is a gigantic battery of 
sixteen white tile ovens in which are baked 
the products that accomplish this end. 
There are creamy marshmallow chocolate 
fingers, cheese chips, cream wafers, ginger 
snaps, macaroons, butter thins, saltines, 
shortcake, fruit cake, fig bars, animal 
crackers, graham crackers, and many more. 

The Boston bakery, completed in 1908, 
was the first Loose-Wiles bakery in the 
East. The awens receive the maximum 
of daylight. Twelve are of the ferris wheel 
type on which the biscuits are baked in 
trays which revolve over an open fire, very 
similar to a ferris wheel at a recreation 
park. And could one have the vision to 
glance through the tiling at the revolving 
ovens one would see a carnival indeed, with 
thousands and thousands of crackers and 
biscuits being prepared for nation-wide 


oO corner in the icing room of the Boston bakery. 


ACOB LEANDER LOOSE, chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Company, was a $5.00-a-week clerk at sixteen. 
Four years later he was a dry goods merchant with 


his brother. Later they bought the controlling in- 

terest in a cracker concern. He organized inde- 

pendent bakers. The present concern was formed 

in 1902. He made a revolutionary change in bak- 

eries by putting the ovens on the top floor, instead 
of in the basement 


It’s a real test for the visitor to keep his hands 


off the rows of delicious wafers weighted with marshmallow, glossy chocolate, or shredded cocoanut. 
Automatic machinery turns them out with all the rapidity and perfection of science 


consumption. Beyond the ferris wheel 
ovens are four more of the “chain type” 
on which the cookies pass through a long 
oven and arrive at the other end baked to 
perfection. 

The Loose-Wiles “Sunshine” bakery at 
Boston is a revelation. “Why Sunshine?" 
Because Jacob Leander Loose originated the 
idea of baking biscuits on the top floor 
instead of in the basement. It used to be 
that ovens, located below the surface of 
the street, were at best dark and unsavory 
places and dirt and flies were not unknown. 
Mr. Loose conceived the idea of putting the 
ovens as near the clouds as possible where 
there would be a maximum of fresh air and 
sunshine. Other bakers laughed at him and 
told him that it couldn't be done because 
the machinery was so heavy that the logical 
place for it was in the basement, but it was 
done, for Mr. Loose has that trait so com- 
mon in successful men of doing everything 
that isn’t absolutely impossible and then 
doing the impossible things. 

Traveling down stairs from the oven room 
instead of up as in the usual tour of in- 
spection one comes to a room filled with 
enormous tubs of rising dough—tubs big 
enough in which to give an elephant a bath 
should one so desire. Then, there is the 
mixing room, where burnished steel knives 
slice and cut the dough in vats until it is of 
the proper texture. 

On another floor is the icing room. A 
labyrinth of intricate machinery which 
automatically does things far better and 
unspeakably faster than could be done by 
human hands. One machine puts marsh- 
mallow icing on wafers a score at a time 
and repeats the process several times in a 
single second. Another coats them with a 
delicious spread of glossy chocolate. Another 
sprinkles shredded cocoanut on certain 
cookies. 

At one end of the room wafers, the size of 
a washboard, are baked on tremendous re- 
volving waffle irons. They are then spread 
with an icing of raspberry, lime or orange, 
etc., and made up sandwich form. A man 
takes them and puts them in piles and then, 
wonder of wonders, they are sawed apart on 
circular saws—first one way, then the 
other—exactly as the big timbers in a 
western lumber camp are sawed in cord 
wood lengths to be hauled away. And 
then the delicate wafers which melt away 
in the mouth are hauled away and packed 
in tins ready for the epicures of America. 

The packing room is for all the world 
like an immense miniature railway system. 
Tins enter and leave on moving belts; they 
are switched about from one “track” to 
another, stopped and started again in accord 
with the speed of the various packers. 
There is something almost uncanny in the 
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way these vari-colored tins are directed to 
the various branches without an error. 
Always they are in motion in this tremen- 
dous switching yard which precedes their 
fnal trip by truck or railroad to the 
consumer. 

W. E. Rogan, manager of the Boston 
bakery, completed his course at the Fall 
River High School earlier than most boys 
and at the age of sixteen entered the offices 
of the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad as a clerk. For five years, 
or until he was twenty-one, he worked there 
being changed frequently from department 
to department and securing an invaluable 
knowledge of office forms and business 
paper work such as can be got nowhere as 
thoroughly as in a railroad office, with its 
multitudinous ticket forms, way bills, trac- 
ers, bills of lading, and so on. 

In 1908 Rogan reached voting age, and 
felt that he must look elsewhere for a bigger 
opportunity, and one that would promise 
more rapid advancement than is possible in 
a tremendous railroad organization. 

“| had gone about as far as | could go,” 
he said. “What I had learned was inval- 
uable, but I was at the point where advance- 
ment seemed to be more a question of time 
than ability. I didn’t want to stay in a 
business blind alley. 

“About this time, the Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Company was opening its branch office 
in Fall River. I applied for a job and got 
it. We were one of eighteen branches in 
the New England district. [I worked hard, 
and | liked the work. After about a year 
and a half, I got a wonderful surprise. “You 
are wanted at the Boston office,” they told 
me. This was the big central headquarters 
for our district and | was proud indeed to 
learn that I. was to become an auditor for 
them. From then on my work was to be 
auditing the books of branches similar to 
the Fall River one in which I had begun 
work as a clerk. I felt a thrill in my 





E. ROGAN started work as a railroad clerk, 

* but joined the Loose-Wiles organization at 

Fall River, Mass., when he was twenty-one be- 

cause he “didn’t want to stay in a business blind 

alley.” After a year and a half he received the 

message, “You are wanted at the Boston office.” 

A rapid series of promotions followed, culminating 

in the position of manager of the huge Boston 
bakery with its hundreds of employes 


advancement. My railroad training in book 
work had stood me in good stead.” 

After Rogan went to the Boston office 
his advancements were continuous and fre- 
quent. After a while he was placed in 
charge of all agency accounting work. He 
did more than merely fill his job. He fre- 
quently jotted down notes about what his 
experience taught him and wrote exhaus- 
tive little articles on inventory and similar 
subjects, which were reprinted and dis- 
tributed to the company's agents all over 
the country. Early in 1920, he was made 


LJ 


treasurer of the Boston bakery after eleven 
years of constructive work with the ac- 
counting department. Last year when the 
position of manager became vacant, he was 
selected to fill this important post. 

Besides the Boston bakery, there are 
others at New York, Kansas City, Chicago 
St. Louis, Minneapolis, Dallas, and Omaha. 
The one at New York, in fact, is the largest 
bakery in the entire world and was com- 
pleted in 1914. The Loose-Wiles organiza- 
tion was organized in 1902, but Jacob L. 
and Joseph S. Loose, had been engaged in 
the baking and confectionery industry for a 
score of years before that. 

Jacob L. Loose, now chairman of the 
board of directors, was born in 1850, at 
Greencastle, Pennsylvania. His father was 
of Dutch descent, whose forebears had emi- 
grated with the Huguenots. He was a 
farmer and stock raiser. 

He began his schooling at Mercersburg, 
Pennsylvania, but attended High School at 
Decatur, Illinois, for the family moved 
West in 1860 when he was ten years of age. 

His first job was that of clerk in a gen- 
eral store in Decatur at a salary of $5.00 a 
week. He was sixteen years old. When 
he was twenty he went, with his brother, to 
the town of Chetopa, Kansas, which was on 
the western frontier at that time. Here 
the two men opened a dry goods store. 
Soon a branch was established at Joplin, 
Missouri, but it was hard to maintain 
branch houses in those days of slow com- 
munication, so the partnership was dis- 
solved in 1879. His brother took the Jop- 
lin store. The growth of the Chetopa store 
was steady as the community became more 
thickly settled and J. L. Loose purchased 
several farms and established a lumber 
yard and imported Norman horses for im- 
proving the breed. 

Then in 1882 the brothers bought the 
controlling interest in the Corle Cracker 
and Confectionery (Continued on page 291) 


SESE OF BU er Oe 
a 


T2 crew of one of the sixteen ovens in the model bakery on the top floor of the Loose-Wiles “‘Sunshine” Biscuit Company plant at Boston. Trays carrying 


e cookies revolve within the white tiled ovens similar to the operation of a Ferris Wheel at the recreation park or county fair. 


en one revolution is 


completed the cookies are baked and a new load of cookie “passengers” is taken aboard. The picture at the right, taken from one end of the room, gives 


an idea of its enormous size 
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“* Train up a child in a way he should go’ 
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A Community that Communes 


Mooseheart, a miniature commonwealth, where the spirit of brotherhood 
finds expression inthe development of the orphaned children of members 
of the Loyal Order of Moose into useful and happy members of society 


HE main and exalted privilege of the 
magazine press nowadays is to take 
the public by the scruff of its demo- 

cratic neck and tell it to ‘do its duty to the 
community.” We have community coun- 
cils, community centers, community up- 
lifts, and also community downfalls. It is 
a great big idea, this community. It is 
democracy in essence and in operation— 
“Each for all and all for each” is a noble 
motto. 

That is the purpose of all the Get To- 
gether Clubs, and Rotary Clubs and Kianis 
Clubs and Lion Clubs and Advertising 
Clubs and Economic Clubs and Chambers 
of Commerce and Boards of Trade and 
Civic Forums, and all the other organiza- 
tions that tell you offhand “what you ought 
to do.” They are inducing the American 
people to pool their issues, to live together, 
with a long pull, a strong pull and a pull 
altogether. They are bent on establish- 
ing the habit of acting unofficially with 
other people, for the common good of the 
community. 

Side by side with this general welfare 
work for the benefit of the whole Republic, 
run organizations formed for definite and 
specific work toward making a particular 
community happy and successful. The 
United States is just waking up to the im- 
mense importance of the great fraternal 
orders. Even the professional *Jiners’ who 
are members of fifteen or twenty fraterni- 
ties, do not realize what those bodies are 
doing to nationalize the people of the 
United States. 

The number of men and women brought 
into membership and activity in the various 
orders must be twelve or fifteen million. 
The last World Almanac enumerates about 
five hundred different associations and soci- 
eties, mostly national in their distribution 
and aims, of which the ten largest have an 
aggregate membership of over five millions. 

They are one of the strongest agencies for 
keeping the different sections of the country 
in accord. Indeed, if there had been in 
1861 such a body of national societies and 
brotherhoods, there never would have been 
a Civil War; for people would have under- 
stood each other, through the unceasing 
meetings of people from all states and of all 
occupations. 

Several of these great orders have chosen 
a particular task for themselves. For in- 
stance the Shriners are now establishing a 
battery of hospitals for crippled children, 
which is likely to be one of the most noble 
charities in the land. 

Another immense order, the Loyal Order 
of Moose, counting about six hundred 
thousand members in its main body and 
Women's Legion, has for ten years been 


By 
DR. ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 


AMES J. DAVIS, the man of vision who saw in 

the Loyal Order of Moose a foundation upon 
which to build an institutional community such as 
the world had never known—a Commonwealth of 
Brotherhood where love and wisdom and infinite 
compassion should blend to build the souls and 
minds and bodies of the little orphaned children of 
the Order into the keystone of the arch of the body 

politic 

making a practical experiment in commun- 
ity building. In the first place, since 1910 
it has built up its membership from 246 
members to 540,000. The moving spirit in 
the process has been James J. Davis, whose 
recent autobiography, “The Iron Worker,” 
has attracted so much attention. He put 
into it the same qualities that he has shown 
as Secretary of Labor in the Cabinet of 
President Harding—native force of char- 
acter, absorption in the thing that he sets 
out to do, ability to work in harmony and 
unison with other 
men, and unfalter- 
ing devotion to the 
great idea of the 
possibilities of 
community action. 

The Moose 
Order is in itself a 
well ordered and 
prosperous com- 
munity with a 
property belonging 
to the Supreme 
Lodge andthe 
seventeen hundred 
subordinate lodges, 


amounting now to about $24,000,000. No 
fraternity in the country has a more eff. 
cient business organization. The whole 
effort of the Order is to keep alive in the 
minds of all its members the common duty 
and responsibility of aiding the sick, bury- 
ing the dead and gathering the members 
together in a joint social life, including the 
women, and, on many occasions, the families 
of the members. The Annual Convention 
of the Order brings together delegates from 
all over the continent; for the Moose in. 
cludes lodges from every state and territory 
and from the Canadian provinces and 
territories. 

The last convention was held a few weeks 
ago at Mooseheart, and that opens up a 
new chapter, not only in the work of the 
Moose but in the nation-wide task of caring 
for the crphans. The process by which a 
community town has been constructed and 
peopled by the Moose Order, on a tract of 
farmland, is one of the marvels of our time. 
Davis has a happy faculty of gathering 
about him in responsible places in the Order 
of which he is the Director-General, men of 
a lively spirit, who would stay with him in 
the putting into practice of his great social 
and educational ideas. Davis was a poor 
boy, who had to make his own way in 
the world; and though he was then child- 
less, he had the insight to plan an institu- 
tion for the orphan children of members of 
the Order, where they would receive an 

education which would 
fit them to take care of 
themselves. His coun- 
sellors included such men 
as John J. Lentz, former 
member of Congress, and 
now president of the 
American Insurance Un- 
ion of Columbus; Judge 
Scott of Davenport, 
Iowa; Governor Hiram 
Johnson of California, 
now Senator; Senator 
ArthurCapper of Kansas; 


HE magnificent campanile recently dedicated at Mooseheart. The beautiful 
octagonal tower, surmounted by electric lights and a chime of bells, the noble 
hemieycle whose diverging wings enclose a superb out-of-door forum for public 
speaking, and the spacious Welcome House which stands ready to receive the 
thousands who yearly come to Mooseheart, together with the high bronze e 
of the founder, combine to make one of the most beautiful buildings in America 
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John Hays Hammond, the world-renowned 
engineer; Ralph W. E. Donges, now a judge 
of the New Jersey Courts; John W. Ford 
of Philadelphia, for many years a member 
of the city government; Mahlon H. Gar- 
land, late Member of Congress; Edward H. 
Henning, of San Diego, now Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor; Rodney H. Brandon, now 
Secretary of the Order; Dr. Rondthaler, the 
first head of the school; Charles C. G. 
McGee of Oakland, California; Darius E. 
Brown, recently mayor of KansasCity; Judge 
Pierson of New Orleans, recently city solici- 
tor in the city of Dallas, Texas: Joseph G. 
Armstrong, former mayor of Pittsburgh; 
William F. Broening, mayor of Baltimore. 

From among these men was chosen the 
first Board of Governors for the new in- 
stitution, to which was given the name of 
Mooseheart; and in July, 1913, Thomas 
Marshall, then Vice-President of the United 
States, dedicated Mooseheart. The estate, 
selected after a long search, is a thousand 
acres of land lying on the Fox River, mid- 
way between the cities of Batavia and 
Aurora, about thirty-five miles west of 
Chicago. 

When the recent Convention assembled, 
nine years later, it found in existence a 
community home—for Mooseheart is a 
well-built town, includes more than a hun- 
dred structures large and small, and is in- 
habited day and night by about twelve 
hundred persons. Mooseheart is a settle- 
ment, a busy construction camp, a village, 
a town, a school, a railroad station, an ex- 
press office, a telegraph office, a telephone 
central, and the seat of a large press. At 
the same time it is a social community 
almost unrivalled in the country. 

To attend that Convention was the de- 
sign of a very distinguished member of the 
Order, namely Warren G. Harding, Presi- 
dent of the United States, and nothing pre- 
vented his presence except the serious crisis 
in the railroad situation, which also kept 
Director-General Davis from the meeting 
of his brethren, for the first time in the 
history of the Order. 

That did not prevent the completion of 
the magnificent campanile, designed by 
architect Berger of Philadelphia, as a memo- 
tial to the “‘Mooseheart Founder,” at the 
suggestion of John W. Ford. The beautiful 
Octagonal tower surmounted by electric 
lights and a chime of bells, the noble 


LBERT BUSHNELL HART, A.B., Ph.D., 
LL.D., the eminent historian, whose familiar- 
ity with the causes for the rise, decay and fall of 
ancient and modern civilization, enables him to 
recognize in the growth of the Mooseheart idea the 
germ of a fraternalism that tends to national per- 
manence through the cohesive blending of diverse 
racial conceptions, of civic duties and civic responsi- 
bilities into a harmonious social structure 





PICTURE to yourself the city called 
“Mooseheart.” A village of homes, 
schools, hospitals, workshops, farms, facto- 
ries, residences, nurseries—everything that 
is required and exists in your own little home 
town. From Alaska to Panama its inhabi- 
tants come, and they arrive at all ages, from 
the period of infancy to adults. These chil- 
dren are given a trade, a high school educa- 
tion, an academical, business or social educa- 
tion, as the exigencies in each case require. 
In the summer, these children play, and 
they have facilities, plenty of them. In the 
winter they skate, ski and snow-ball. They 
receive enough discipline to allow them the 
liberty they so ardently crave, and yet enough 
to launch them on the sea of life. They work 
to play and play to work. Every child is brought 
up in the faith of its father. There is no such 
thing as a racial or religious ism. All work 
in the same spirit, under the same Master. 











hemicycle whose diverging wings enclose a 
superb out-of-door forum for public speak- 
ing, and the spacious Welcome House which 
stands ready to receive the thousands of 
visitors who yearly come to Mooseheart, 
and the high bronze relief of the founder, 
are skillfully combined to make one of the 
most beautiful buildings in America. 

It is a new thing for a convention to hold 
its sessions on its own great estate, in build- 
ings constructed by its own funds; for it 
has been an essential part of Mooseheart 
that it should be built by the contributions 
of the Order, every member of which pays 
two dollars a year for its support. 

The brick and mortar is the lesser part. 
What the Convention most admired and 
what the members have carried away in 
their hearts is the eleven hundred children 
who are there being brought up under the 
parentage of the Moose Order. 

It is not too much to say that nowhere in 
the United States can be found a body of 
eleven hundred children who are so uni- 
formly well, happy, and contented, and who 
show such a spirit of common life for the 
common good. The Superintendent, Mat- 
thew P. Adams, a Harvard graduate who 
has jhad much experience in vocational 
schools, is a strong power to mold these 
children from different parts of the country, 
of different religions, of all ages from zero to 
eighteen, into a phalanx of young people who 
are passionately fond of their Mooseheart 
home and who work with and for each other. 

They work together, they play together, 
they are educated together. Mooseheart 
seems to have come nearer than any other 
institution of its type in the country to 
solving the great problem of education. 
Every boy and every girl has as good a 
kindergarten, grade, junior high school and 
senior high school education as any children 
in the land. At the same time, partly 
through its forty-eight weeks a year of 
school life, Mooseheart finds the time to 
give every child an outline of “pre-voca- 
tional’ course in ten or twelve practical 
subjects. There is added the equivalent of 
about two years of ordinary senior high 
school training upon some trade or calling 
which may become the life work of wide- 
awake, well trained, self respecting young 
men and women. That is the aim, object 
and expectation of the million friends of 
Mooseheart. 


MOTHER MOOSEHEART enfolds those orphaned little ones in her loving arms—feeds, clothes, teaches and inspires them, and leads them with wise 
counsel and tender admonition to the threshold of the doorway of life, where they stand as the proud equals of the output of the greatest educational 
institutions in the land 
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TICKLING the NATION 














Humor—best ORIGINATED during “bright college years,” 
but best APPRECIATED in the years that follow 











It Pays To TELL THE TRUTH 

It was Miss Dimtha Foote-Lites’ birth- 
day and the gifts from her admirers were 
coming in by the score. The last to arrive 
was a casket from Tiffany's. 

With eager fingers she opened it and found 
a small pearl necklace, evidently of great 
value. With it was a note from her wealth- 
iest suitor: 


“Dear Dimmy: I am sending you 
this little token of my love; I hope 
you will think of me when you wear 
it. You will note that there are 
twenty-two pearls in it—one for each 
year since ‘you were born z 


She sank into a chair, her face convulsed 
with grief. “Oh!” she wailed, “If I. had 
only told him my real age!” 

—Penn. State Froth. 


4 4 4 


“SEE THAT OLD GIRL OVER THERE? SHE 
was A WAR BrIDE.” 
“Goop Lorp! SHE MUST BE AT LEAST 
SEVENTY. 
“YeH. SHE wAs A Civit WAR BRIDE.” 
—Stanford University Chaparral. 


4 4 4 


Doctor: You seem to cough more easily 
this morning. 
Patient: I ought to. I practiced all 
night.” — Ee-'Aw. 
4 4 4 
THE MILLENIUM 
Our idea of a fellow 
Who has a drag with the 
Girls is one who 
Kisses them and then 
Pushes them away 
Saying they can't 
Have any more. — Yale Record. 
4 4 4 


Hubby (over the phone): “Is that you, 
dear? | just called up to say that I’m 
afraid | won't be able to get home to dinner 
tonight, as | am detained at the office.” 

Wifey (in sympathetic reply:) “You 
poor dear, | don't wonder. How you get 
anything done at all, with that orchestra 
playing in your office, is more than | can 
see. Goodbye!” 

—The Malteaser (Grinnell) . 
4 4 4 
SIGNS AGAIN 

Boss: “DoNn’T YOU KNOW THIS IS A 
PRIVATE OFFICE? How MUCH DID YOU PAY 
THE OFFICE BOY TO LET YOU IN?” 

Jos HunTER: “| GOT IN FREE, sIR. IT 
says ‘No ADMISSION’ ON THE DOOR.” 

—Beanpot. 


“WHAT DO YOU THINK YOU RE GOING TO 
GET FOR BREAKFAST THAT BEGINS WITH 
AN ‘N’?" 

“N'EGG?” 

“NOTHING.” 

—Stanford University Chaparral. 


4 4 4 


He helped her board the crowded street 
car. Being very much in love with her he 
clumsily stepped on her feet and apologized 
for doing so. 

“Do you think we can squeeze in here?” 
he asked. 

She turned a blushing face up to his. 
“Don't you think we had better wait until 
we get home?” 

—The Malteaser (Grinnell). 





| THE ROLL OF HUMOR 


The largest number of con- 
tributions for the October 
page was selected from the 


Carnegie Tech Puppet 











“IT'S A DIRTY LIE,” SAID THE 
GOLFER, AS HE DISCOVERED HIS 
GOLF BALL IN THE MUD-HOLE. 


—Cornell Widow. 


4 4 4 


He: ‘Are you willing to go to the end of 
the world with me?” 
She: “Yes indeed. I love to travel.” 


—Burr. 
4 4 4 

JaMEs: “SEE THAT WOMAN 
WITH THE DIRTY FACE, DADDY?” 

FATHER: “Wuy, JAMES, HER 
FACE IS NOT DIRTY. SHE IS THAT 
WAY ALL OVER.” 

JAMES: “GEE, PA, YOU KNOW 
EVERYTHING. —Humbug. 


4 4 4 


Bee: “Is your Packard friend coming 
tonight?” 
Tee: “No.” 
Bee: ‘Dodge Brothers?” 
Tee: ‘No, dearie, this is Willys-Knight.”’ 
—lowa State Green Gander. 


4 4 4 


It's easy to smile, 

When your dates are alone— 

And there's not a bothering sound. 
But the man worth while 

Is the man who can smile 

When the family lingers around. 


—Punch Bowl. 


Her Stronc Point 

A little girl of five years was entertaining 
the callers while her mother was getting 
ready. One of the ladies remarked to the 
other with a significant look. “Not very 
p-r-e-t-t-y,”’ spelling the last word. 

“No,” said the child quickly, “but awful 
S-Mm-a-r-t. —Boston Transcript. 

4 4 4 


Deacon: ‘Does Mr. Strong drink?” 
Beacon: “Well, when he turned in last 
night he tried to blow out the moon.” 
—Stanford University Chaparral. 


4 4 4 


MAL DE MER 
Kay: ‘Do you believe in fairies?” 
Dee: “No, I think the new style steam- 
ship is much better.” 
—Sun Dodger. 
4 4 A 
WILD wiTH Joy 
“T can tell by the look in your eyes that 
you are a proud father.” 
“How's that?” 
“You look pop-eyed.” 
—Princeton Tiger. 
4 4 4 
“Is THIS CUP SANITARY?” 
“MusT BE; EVERYBODY USES IT.” 


Orange Bowl. 
4 A 
“Wot you doin’ chile?” 
“ Nothin’, mammy.” 
"My, but you is gettin’ like yor father.” 
— Eee- Aw. 
4 4 4 
FORGETTING 
Here’s to the girl that’s mine all mine. 
She drinks and she bets 
And she smokes cigarettes, 
And sometimes I'm told she goes out and 
forgets 
That she is mine—all mine. 
—lowa State Green Gander. 
4 4 4 
Nep: ‘WHAT IS GOING ON TONIGHT?” 
Ep: “SAME OLD THING, NIGHTSHIRT.” 
—Stanford University Chaparral. 
: 4 A 4 
“T] say, old chap, haven't I seen you some- 
where?” : 
“Quite likely, old bean, I've been there.” 
—Transylvania College Crimson Rambler. 
4 4 4 
GRANDMA Boston AGAIN 
New YorRKER: “YOU SEE, THE DIFFER- 
ENCE BETWEEN YOU AND! .. .” 
BosTONIAN: “YES, THATS THE DIFFER- 
ENCE.” —Uhniversity of Iowa Frivol. 
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Ir History REPEATS ITSELF 

(From Cornell Daily Sun, Sept. 23. 1922) 

Coach Eckley made his entire squad up 
into teams yesterday for the afternoon 
workout. . . . One eleven was composed 
entirely of men who have not been in a 
scrimmage or formation before and it was 
to give them a last chance before the cut. 
This group included Edwards, Robertson, 
Barnes, etc. 


(From the Cohoes Bungle, Sept. 23, 1922) 
(Special Dispatch to the Bungle) 

ItHAcA, N. Y., Sept. 22, 1922—J. Liv- 
ingston Barnes, of Cohoes, N. Y., starred in 
the workout of the Cornell varsity football 
team. Barnes played at his regular posi- 
tion of quarterback and will undoubtedly 
be elected captain after the next game. 


J. L. Barnes is the son of Mr, and Mrs. 
I. M. Barnes of this city. In an exclusive 
interview to the Bungle, last evening, Mr. 
Barnes said, “My boy done good.” 

—Cornell Widow. 
4 4 4 

ATTENDANT: “ME MAN, DON'T YOU SEE 
THAT "NO SMOKING SIGN?” 

Me Man: “WELL, I'M NOT SMOKING.” 

ATTENDANT: “BUT YOU HAVE A PIPE IN 
YOUR MOUTH.” 

ME Man: “SurRE, AND I'VE SHOES ON ME 
FEET, BUT I'M NOT WALKING.” 

—Yale Record. 


4 4 4 
REAL PROPERTY 
Villager (with pride): ‘There's lots to our 
little town.” 
City man (sarcastically): “Yes; nothing 
else.” —Cornell Widow. 


A A 4 
THE FiGuRES WERE CoRRECT 


Artist (revealing his latest effort 
to a prospective purchaser): 
“This, sir, is my most recent mas- 
terpiece. Is it not magnificent? 
Believe me, when I tell you that 
ten thousand would not buy it from 
me, but .. . 

Patron: “Oh, yes. I believe 
you, in fact, I'm one of the ten 


thousand.” —Princeton Tiger. 
4 4 4 


WHEN Dreams CoME TRUE 
Small Boy (on arrival at country cottage) 
—“Mummy, where is the bath-room?” 
, Mother: “There isn’t any bath-room, 
ear. 
Small Boy: 


“Good, this is going to be a 
real holiday.” 


—Punch. 


4 4 4 


PERSEUS OR SOMEBODY Dip 
“EVER HEAR THE STORY ABOUT THE 
GOLDEN FLEECE?” 
“No, DO THEY BITE?” 
—Princeton Tiger. 
4 4 4 
App: UsEFUL INFORMATION 
“Interested Reader’ writes that he 
has figured that if 3,000 miles of 
razor blades were laid end to end they 
would reach from New York to San 
Francisco. —Cornell Widow. 


self to my mother-in-law.” 


Wuat's Tus? 

Oh why should big men pick me out 
To flirt with and go wild about? 
For such a simple girl am I, 
I often snuffle, sob and sigh— 
My bashfulness is that of ten, 
I'm stricken dumb when out with men: 
I absolutely can’t say “Boo!” 
Now isn't that a how-de-do? 
If I were pretty I might see 
Why men should be possessed with me, 
But I'm as plain as pumpkin pie, 
Moreover, I have one glass eye— 
Perhaps the answer lies in speed, 
For men not seldom give it heed; 
I hardly think it can be this 
Because | do not even kiss;. 
Then why should big men pick me out 
To flirt with and go wild about, 
Although I’m homely, dumb and won't 
Kiss? There's no reason and they don't. 
—Cornell Widow. 

4 


4 4 
SHE Dip 
“T think I'll take my beauty sleep now.” 
"Take a good long sleep, dear.” —L ife. 


A 4 4 
S-s-s-aAy! 

George: “Why in the world has Donald 
been sending you one rose a day for the last 
month?” 

Mildred: “Well, you see, he has been 
‘saying it with flowers—and he stutters.” 

—Princeton Tiger. 


4 4 4 


SHE: “YOU ACTED AWFULLY SILLY WHEN 
YOU PROPOSED TO ME.” 
HE: “WELL, I was!” 


—Cornell Widow. 
A 


4 4 


Mrs. Musichound: ‘Do you consider Wil- 
liam Mengleberg our greatest conductor?” 
Mrs. Newlyrich: ‘Well, really, you know, 
I so seldom use the trolleys nowadays.” 
—Yale Record. 


4 4 4 
THE VIRTUE OF VERITY 
Man: “So you would like to be my son- 
in-law?” 
Fellow: “No, | wouldn't, but if I marry 
your daughter, | don’t see how I can help it.” 
—Orange Owl. 
4 4 4 
THE ANAESTHETIC SENSE 
A dentist on board a large barque, 
Essayed to pull teeth for Miss Clarque, 
But when he asked, *‘Gas?”’ 
She promptly said, “ Yas, 
You can't fool with me in the darque !** 
—Cornell Widow. 
4 4 4 
It 1s More BLEssep To GIVE... . 
Charity: ‘Will you donate something to 
the Old Ladies’ Home?” 
Generosity: ‘With pleasure. Help your- 
—Orphan. 
4 4 4 
CoLoreD LAUNDRESS: “SOME- 

- HOW AH NEVAH KEERED MUCH FOR 
‘BOOKS, BUT (AFTER A THOUGHTFUL 
PAUSE) AH KAIN'T READ, AN, MEBBE 
THAT HAS SUMPIN TO DO WIT IT.” 

—Alatheia (Central Holiness University) 


UNDER ORDERS 

Negro Sentry (first night): “Halt! 
goes there?” 

“Officer of the day.” 

“Advance, Officer of the day.” 

(Interval of two seconds.) 

“Halt, Officer of the day.” 

O. o. t. d. (getting angry): “You fool! 
You just told me to advance.” 

N. s.: “Not a wuhd, suh. Mah ahdas 
wuh to say ‘Halt’ tree times and den shoot,” 

—Cornell Widow, 


4 4 4 


SEE AMERICA FIRST 


Mrs. Welbred: ““When you were in France 
] suppose you saw the great tracts of barren 
waste.” 


Mrs. Gadabout: “Oh, my, yes. He has a 
wonderful estate.” 
—Stanford University Chaparral. 


4 4 4 


Who 


Harp To TAKE 
Daughter (admiring a set of mink skins 
from her father): “I can hardly realize that 
these beautiful furs came from such a small 
sneaking beast.” 
Father: “I don’t ask for thanks, my dear, 
but I must insist on respect.” 
—Purple Cow. 


4 4 4 


She: “Are you going to wear flowers to the 
dance?” 

It: “No, Jack said he didn’t want anything 
to come between us tonight!” 


—Cornell Widow. 


4 4 4 


College student, introducing his friend to 
his mother, who was hard of hearing: 
“Mother, I want you to meet my friend, 
Mr. Specknoodle.”’ e 

“| don't inderstand the name, son. 

“My friend, Mr. Specknoodle.”” 

“I must ask you to repeat the name 
again.” 

“Mr. Specknoodle—my friend, Mr. Speck- 
noodle.” 

“Never mind, son, don’t try again. I 
can't get-it. It sounds exactly like Speck- 
noodle!” 

—Alatheia (Central Holiness University). 


4 4 4 


Professor: “Look here, you said you 
wanted that alcohol to clean some glass 
apparatus and here I find you drinking it. 

Student: “Sure, you see I drink it and 
then breathe on the glass.” © —Gargoyle. 


4 4 4 


Watch: “What is a boob?” 

Fob: “A boob is a man who kisses a girl 
fifteen minutes after he meets her and be- 
lieves her when she tells him that she has 
never been kissed before. 

—Uhniversity of Iowa Frivol. 


4 4 4 


IN THE MANNER OF THE TWELFTH 
DYNASTY 

Teachie, teachie, all day teachie: 

Nightie markie papers; 

No one kissee; no one huggie; 

Poor old madie, no one lovie. 


—Panther. 
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“ Sweet childish days, that were as long 
As twenty days are now” —Wordsworth 


——e 


Oh, the Golden Memories of the Years at School! 


“Them was the happy daze,” notwithstanding Shakespeare’s allusion to 
“The whining school-boy, with his satchel and shining morning face creeping 
like snail unwillingly to school.” We'd live them all over again if we could 


ACATION days are over! The long. 
golden summer has finally drifted 
away, a second at a time, and “gone 

glimmering through the dream of things 
that were." The busy chatter of the ner- 
vous little timepiece on the living-room 
mantel, and the long low sepulchral into- 
nations of grandfather's clock, standing in 
the front hallway, have both been warning 
us of the summer's passing. With what 
faithful, persistent continuity have they 
ticked off the seconds, minutes, and hours 
since that last day of school when we spoke 
pieces and took part in the general exercises 
marking the close of the year’s term. It 
seemed then that the summer vacation 
season was going to last for ever and ever 
and ever so long! And now there's the 
school bell calling us once more within doors 
and to our studies. And certain as we were, 
when compelled to hearken to its tones 
during those luring days of spring when we 
were eager for school to be over, that we 
should never care to hear it again, it now 
sounds rather sweet, after all. It means 
we shall greet once more the boys and girls 
we knew last year, and meet new friends 
from other schools and grades and from 
strange corners of the world. What a 
mellowing effect on its once rasping tones 
the long, solacing summer has had! And 
the schoolhouse, that by the close of the 
long, long winter of our close confinement 
within its walls almost began to assume 
the atmosphere of a prison, now seems to 
invite us to a place of mental refreshment. 
We are now ready, yes, almost eager, to 


enter in at the door from which we were so ~ 


ready to depart, during those ever-lengthen- 
ing days of spring. O books! Fine and 
wonderful as you are in the great scheme of 
life, you lose your grasp on a boy's heart 
when the spirit of spring comes stirring the 
world anew. How many of us there were, 
during those spring days, when the birds 
and blossoms were returning—whether we 
were in the little red schoolhouse at the 
country cross-roads or in the big red brick 
schoolhouse in the big, busy city, who were 
wrapped betimes in something akin to 


A DAY-DREAM 


John Henry sat on a hard, oak bench in the Big 
Grove district school; 
He was tired of being shut indoors; he was tired 
of rote and rule; 
He was' tired of everything dull and slow, 
And he sighed to get outdoors and grow. 


The old, school clock ticked on “‘tick-tock,”’ but 
so lazily, alas! 
That the poor boy sighed to himself and thought 
the day would never pass; 
And he said with a tinge of deep disgust, 
“I wish that blamed old clock would bust!” 


By NIXON WATERMAN 


And by and by on the slanting desk he laid his 
weary head, 
And looked outdoors where the apple-trees were 
blooming white and red; 
Out through the window, where it seemed 
About like Paradise, and dreamed. 


He dreamed of the meadows fresh and fair, and 
he dreamed of the butterflies, 
The happy birds, the busy bees, the lovely, deep- 
blue skies, 
And the drowsy songs of babbling brooks; 
He dreamed of everything but books. 


He knew that down in the sunny vales the cow- 
slips were in bloom, 
And he fancied he could almost smell the violets’ 
faint perfume. : 
And he dreamed he wandered gaily through 
The woods where the sweet May-apples grew. 


And by and by a robin came and perched upon 
a tree, 
Close by the schoolhouse window, where the 
dreaming boy could see; 
And he said, “‘I’ll pretend |’ve got a gun,” 
As boys will often do in fun. 


And quite forgetting he sat in school, he aimed 
his finger straight 
At the happy bird that swung outside, not think- 
ing of its fate, 
Till the boy whose aim was fixed, cried ‘“‘Bang!”’ 
And the loud report through the schoolroom 
rang. 


The pupils were greatly scared, of course, but the 
robin flew away, 
And the boy who had wandered in a dream got 
no recess that day; 
And the teacher then laid down the rule: 
“Bird-shooting not allowed in school.” 


* * * 


But all things must come to an end. 
Even the slow-dragging spring days of school 
were finally over and freedom, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness lay before us. How 
far, afloat and ashore, we have wandered 
during the glad vacation days! What long, 
delicious visits we have had with friends and 
cousins and precious old aunts and grand- 
parents! And Teacher, she has been far 
and away, gathering up fresh inspiration 
and countless impressions to impart to us 
during the school year now before us. To 
all who have never before known her in the 
close relationships that must obtain during 
the many weeks to come, she will, on the 
first meetings, be an object of the closest 
scrutiny. “Will she be cross?” ‘Will she 
show partiality?” “Will she be as nice as 
the other teacher was?” If her ears do not 
burn crimson, it will not be because she is 
not being thought and talked about. How 


can she avoid feeling self-conscious as she 
stands the target.of those inquisitive, insist- 
ent, soul-searching glances? Will she be 
patient with them if through the days to 
come, when the poor little heads are being 
crammed with learning almost to the crack- 
ing point, they sometimes nod in giving 
answers that have been recorded against 
their kind? 


“The equator is a menagerie lion running 
around between the North and South pole.” 

“A circle is a round straight line with a 
hole in the middle.” 

“‘Demagogue, a vessel containing beer and 
other liquids.” 

“Parasite, a kind of umbrella.” 

“Parallel lines are lines that can never 
meet until they run together.” 

“Things which are equal to each other are 
equal to anything else.” 

“Aroma is what we smell in the parlor 
when they are cooking onions in the kitchen." 

“In the stomach starch is changed to cane 
sugar and cane sugar to sugar cane.” 

“Emphasis is putting more distress on 
one word than another.” 

“We have an upper and a lower skin. 
The lower skin moves all the time and the 
upper skin moves when we do.” 

“The body is mostly composed of water 
and about one-half is avaricious tissue.” 

“The Indians pursued their warfare by 
hiding in the bushes and then scalping them.’ 

“The Puritans found an insane asylum in 
the wilds of America.” 

“Treland is called the Emigrant Isle be- 
cause it is so beautiful and green.” 

“Climate lasts all the time and weather 
only a few days.” 

“The two most famous volcanoes in 
Europe are Sodom and Gomorrah.” 

“In Austria the principal occupation is 
gathering Austrich feathers.” 

“To find the number of square feet in a 
room you multiply the room by the number 
of feet. The product is the result.” 

“Cleopatra was caused by the death of an 
asp which she dissolved in a wine cup. 

“Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was 4 
great American poet who had many fast 
friends, two of the fastest being Alice and 
Phoebe Cary.” 


But how can a boy whose surging 
thoughts are being broadcasted over the big. 
wonderful wide world bring his mind down 
to the annoying, insignificant contents of a 
dry-as-dust book? When ambition is writing 
his name in burning letters across the sky, 
small wonder that he is rendered unfit for 
mental development (Continued on page 274) 
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“They are the hierophants of an unapprehended inspiration”’ 


With the Shriners on Play Days 


Not alone does the spirit of fun and frolic animate those gayly 
arrayed members of an ancient order. The Angel of Compassion 
goes before, to guide them across the Burning Sands 


HILE we were strolling on the Board- 
walk at Atlantic City, on Saturday 
night, and thousands of red-fezzed 

Shriners were about us, Joe Mitchell Chapple 
said to me: “A man must have a sense of 
humor, a clean sense of humor, to be a 
Shriner.” 

| added: “Yes, and a sense of the beau- 
tiful and the harmonious, a sense of the 
ideal.” 

Joe agreed with me, and in my mind 
[ reviewed the parade, which had taken 
place in the afternoon. I saw again the 
many-colored ranks moving like a gor- 
geous pageant in ancient history. Down a 
wide twentieth-century avenue the Shriners 
marched in many-colored garments of grace- 
ful cut, trousers and bloomers, coats and 
robes, turbans and footwear, in all the 
colors of the rainbow and many shades 
thereof, and with scimitars and spears, and 
pennants and flags. Purple and gold, red 
and gold, buff and green, blue and white, 
silver and black, a strange contrast to the 
modern commercialism on either side of the 
avenue. 

Did those gaily-arrayed brethren of an 
“ancient and honorable order” realize what 
they were doing, what they represented? 
There was much cheerful talk and laughter, 
a spirit of playfulness, with all the precise 
marching and stirring music. Yes, they 
knew, or at least felt, that they were assert- 
ing man’s unquenchable hunger for har- 
mony and melody. The nearby close of a 
world war and the mutterings of another 
great war did not diminish their zeal for 
the ideal. In spite of occasional cynicism 
and skepticism they were reaching out for 
eternal values, which are sometimes mocked 
by maddened men in arms. Intangible and 
invisible, but, nevertheless, the only reali- 
ties, the melody and harmony of the King- 
dom of Love, were stirring their souls. They 
knew in their hearts that, while men may 
rave and spring at one another's throats, 
the only worth-while, permanent things are 
a sense of God's law and a will to get “in 
tune with the Infinite.” 

To the great public the Shrine is an or- 
ganization for fun only, and the Shriners 
themselves, until recently, viewed their 
order in the same way. But today there is 
a difference. Few of the Shriners, perhaps. 
are philosophers, few know how closely 
laughter is allied to sympathy and tears. 

A clean sense of humor,” Joe said. Yes, 
Joe, and that means a clean mind, open for 
any clean impression. It means an awak- 
ened and alert mind, and so, when Hon. 
W. Freeland Kendrick, of Philadelphia, as 
the Imperial Potentate, pointed out to the 

hrine nobility the many thousands of 
children born in deformity, and reared by 


By WILLIAM H. KETLER 


heart-broken parents in spite of prospective 
uselessness to society, the Shriners ceased 
their play and their laughter and they lis- 
tened. While they listened tears sprang to 
their eyes, and when Freeland proposed to 
make useful men and women of the suffer- 
ing little ones they agreed with a shout that 
resounded in every Shrine Temple in North 
America. So, the Shrine today has a mis- 
sion, and the Shriners laughter, instead of 
being a reflection of selfish pleasure, finds 
an echo in Heaven—for is it not 
written of these little ones of in- 
nocent mind, as a pattern and 
warning to us: “For of such is 
the Kingdom of God?" 

We can afford to indulge the 
Shriners in their pageantry and 
play, knowing that they have 
passed from jest to earnest and 
stand before the world with 
clean hands. 

Now, let us look at the parade 
for a while. 

Escorted by Illustrious Poten- 
tate Howard J. Dudley and 
divan, of Crescent Temple, to 
whom main credit must be 
given for this brilliant round-up 
of Shriners, Imperial Potentate 
James S. McCandless, of Hono- 
lulu, rode in a car decorated in 
white, with buff and green floral 
trimmings—a fair specimen of 
the wealthy men who find diver- 
sion, as well as an outlet for 
their friendly and philanthropic 
impulses in the Shrine. The 
word “friendly” well describes 
Imperial Potentate McCandless 
for, like Freeland, he is unspoiled 
by wealth and the limelight, and, 
also like Freeland, he is encour- 
aged and cheered by a wife who 
is his companion in all his travels. 
Accompanied by Mrs. McCand- 
less, the Imperial Potentate will 
spend his official term of one 
year in visiting all the Temples 
in North America. The power 
of these companionable wives is 
strikingly described by the Scrip- 
tural writer in the words: “Her, 
husband is known in the gates, 
when he sitteth among the elders 
of the land.” 

The writer pauses before the task of de- 
scribing in detail the costumes of the various 
Patrols, Bands, Mounted Guards and Di- 
vans in line How can he do it when the 
girls were baffled and rendered speechless 


by the spectacle? He submits that, under 
the circumstances named, it would be futile 
for him to intrude in the premises. Of 
course there are some men, rara aves, like 
“Bill” Abrahams, of Philadelphia, and 
Worth, of Paris, who can dazzle the women, 
and the men, too, year after year, with gar- 
ments of beautiful cut and of colors that 
rival earth’s most gorgeous sunsets. But 
the writer of this article is not a “Bill” 
Abrahams nor a Worth. The best he can do 
with some of the plumage for ‘the female 
of the species” is to pay the bills, or try to 
pay them. 





S THE LEGEND on his turban indicates, Imperial Potentate 

James S. McCandless hails from the “‘Paradise of the Paci- 

fic,” the land of “poi” and perpetual sunshine—where, when 

twilight falls, the sobbing strings of the ukelele woo the enrap- 

tured ear and the tropic moon bathes as with a flood of molten 
silver the soft and shining sands of the Beach at Waikiki 


One striking feature of the parade was 
the costuming of the Mounted Guard from 
LuLu Temple, of Philadelphia, and the 
Mounted Guard from Salaam Temple, of 
Newark, New Jersey. Both looked as if 
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AST IMPERIAL POTENTATE, W. Freeland 

Kendrick of the Supreme Council, now Illus- 

trious Potentate of LuLu Temple A. A. O. N. M. S. 
—Receiver of Taxes for Philadelphia 


they had stepped out of King Arthur's day, 
and a curtain heavy with time had dropped 
behind them, leaving them, a brilliant anom- 
aly, in the drab days of the present. 

LuLu Temple's Legion of Honor, com- 
posed of service men, in black jackets with 
white webbing sashes, crossed X-fashion on 


their bosoms, white waist belts, white trous- 
ers, black leggings, and black trench hats 
with a narrow black strap passing beneath 
the chin, marched like West Pointers and 
carried muskets. But, the music to which 
they marched was the music of joy: There 
wasn't one mother’s heartache in it, for in 
all that colorful procession there wasn’t one 
boy marked for “cannon fodder.” 

Mecca Temple, of New York City, had a 
float marked “Mother Mecca,” and out of 
windows in a huge shoe upon the float 
peeped the “Old woman who lived in a 
shoe” and a number of laughing little chil- 
dren. For, you see, it was such a good 
joke to the kiddies: “She had so many 
children she didn’t know what to do.” A 
number of little girls rode Shetland ponies 
ahead of the float, and at each pony’s head 
marched an Arab. There were Chanters in 
evening dress, and when the procession 
halted they sang like the “Christmas Waits’’ 
in the dear days of the long ago. 

The Nobility of each Temple marched 
with the enthusiasm that only Shriners 
know, and all conducted themselves like gen- 
tlemen, for, be it known, the term Shriner 
and gentleman, are synonymous; not a 
gentleman, not a Shriner. Positively! 

Going back to the crippled children: 
Each Shriner is taxed two dollars a year to 
build and maintain hospitals for the cure 
and relief of these children. This tax now 
yields akout a half-million dollars a year, 
and ten hospitals are in process of construc- 
tion. Eventually, and in a few years, it 
is hoped, there will be a Shrine Hospital for 
Crippled Children in every State of the 
Union and every Province of Canada. 

The Noble that, out of his love for 
little children, suggested the hospital idea, 
namely Freeland Kendrick, is unconscious, 
apparently, of the far-reaching benefits of 


his fine thought. But, that is Freeland: 4 
man four-square to all the winds that blow. 
A man who insists upon the “‘ancient land. 
marks of Freemasonry” and the hall-marks 
of a gentleman. Contact with him awakens 
one’s better nature and nerves one for the 
battle wherein no true man can fail. May 
he live to see his thought realized in hun- 
dreds of thousands of suffering children 
made whole and happy! 


W ILLIAM H. KETLER, LuLu Temple, A. A. 
O. N. M. S.—City Librarian of Camden, N. J. 


Oh, the Golden Memories of the Years at School! 


by the distressing realization of the fact 
constantly staring him in the face— 
I GOT TO GO TO SCHOOL 

I'd like to hunt the Injuns that roam the bound- 
less plain! 

I'd like to be a pirate and plow the ragin’ main! 

And capture some big island, in lordly pomp to 
rule, 

But | just can’t be nothin’ ’cause I got to go to 
school. 


*Most all great men, so I have read, has been the 
ones that got 

The least amount o’ learnin’ by a flickerin’ pitch 
pine knot; 

And many a darin’ boy like me grows up to be a 
fool, 

And never 'mounts to nothin’ ’cause he’s got to 
go to school 


I'd like to be a cowboy and rope the Texas steer! 

I'd like to be a sleuth-houn’ er a bloody buccan- 
neer! 

And leave the foe to welter where their blood 
had made a pool, 

But how can | get famous when I got to go to 
school? 


I don't see how my parents can make the big 
mistake 

Of keepin’ down a boy like me that’s got a name 
to make. 


Continued from page 272 


It ain’t no wonder boys is bad and balky as a 
mule; 

Life ain’t worth livin’ if you’ve got to waste your 
time in school. 


I’d like to be regarded as “‘The Terror of the 
Plains!’’ 

I'd like to hear my victims shriek and clank their 
prison-chains! 

I'd like to face the enemy with gaze serene and 
cool, 

And wipe ’em off the earth! 
got to go to school. 


but, pshaw! I’ve 


What good is ’rithmetic and things exceptin’ jest 
for girls 

Or them there sissy-boys ’at wears their hair in 
twisted curls? 

And if my name is never seen on hist’ry’s page, 
why you’ll 

Remember that it’s all because | got to go to 
school. 


What an appraisement of one another will 
take place during the first days of the new 
term? Every boy and girl will form his or 
her estimate of every other boy and girl in 
the school. Very soon something akin to 
“entangling alliances” will be formed be- 
tween pairs that see in each other the po- 
tential possibilities of friendship and ‘‘pal- 
ship.” Some of these schoolday fancies 


begun with the first timid glances exchanged 
will, in the years to come, result in plighting 
of marriage vows with assurance they will 
be happy ever after. How familiar and 
yet how strange appears everything about 
the school. So much has happened during 
the long vacation days. Ever their paths 
lead to the “Happyland” of boyhood and 
girlhood. Ever the earth and sky were 
bringing their best for the delight of youth- 
ful hearts. The memory of those happy 
days can never fade away. Let life bring 
what it will in the long, purposeful here- 
after, we can never forget 


THE GOLDEN AGE 


Oh, the olden, golden days, 
Oh, the pebbled path that strays 
Where the yellow willow quivers by the river's 
winding ways; 
Oh, the lazy, hazy stream - 
Where the lilies drowse and dream, 
Their sunny hearts of honey in their burnished 
bowls of cream. 


Oh, the youthful truthful times, 
When the world was wrapped in rhymes, 
And hills and dells where silver bells that rang 
their rarest chimes; 
Oh, still they thrill me when 
I thwart the thoughts of men, 
And just a boy, amid the joy of living, live again. 
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URING the period from 1850 to 1900 

the important industry devoted to 
the manufacture of elevators, was de- 
veloping. New England was leading most 
sections of the country due to the large 
contribution it had made of its initiative 
and wealth. 

In the latter part of this period the lead- 
ing companies in New England were bought 
up by an outside concern and merged into 
one large unit. 

Shortly after the change of ownership 
these manufacturing plants were closed and 
disposed of. The fruit of many years of 
constructive effort was lost and New Eng- 
land left practically unrepresented in a 
field in which it had been a leader. 

Possessed of great energy and ambition, 
Mr. F. S. Payne in 1903 founded the ele- 
vator business which continues to bear his 
name. 

By sustained effort and determination, an 
organization was formed, the personnel of 
which had back of it many years of experi- 
ence in the elevator companies that -had 
been merged. 

The initial unit of the present manufac- 
turing plant at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
was constructed in 1911 and immediately 
after the armistice ending the World War. 
construction was started which increased 
the manufacturing area one hundred per 
cent. 

This expansion was undertaken when 
most industrials were retrenching, and was 
justified by normal growth, as nothing but 
elevators were manufactured by the Payne 
Co. during the world war 
and it was at the time too 
early to anticipate the post 
war boom. 

Branch offices and service 
depots have been established 
in various New England 
cities and representatives 
cover the entire United States 
and Canada. 

Approximately one hun- 
dred independent concerns 
located in every section of 
this country and Canada 
purchase either partial or 
complete elevator equip- 
ments or control systems 
designed and manufactured 
by the Payne Co. 

Upon .the retirement of 
Mr. Payne, the company re- 
Organized in 1916 and the 
Organization had then grown 
to such proportions and en- 
joyed a measure of success 
which permitted the officers 


That Better Job is Up to You! 


A boy who started at the bottom with F. S. Payne Co. is now 
its president. This opportunity for advancement exists today 








Here’s the story of an elevator 
company which bases its policy 
on the words: 


The customer is always right 


The fact that executive posi- 

tions are open to every employe 

who qualifies, and that a system 

of profit-sharing entirely free 

from paternalism is in vogue, 

have resulted in a remarkable 
* morale 











to put in operation as part of the permanent 
plans for the future, features which have 
since been adopted in varied forms by many 
industrial concerns. 

Not the least important was a system of 
profit-sharing entirely free in practice and 
spirit from paternalism. To this fact is 
attributed its success and permanence. 

Although labor turn-over had never been 
a matter of serious moment in the Payne 
Co. due to the policy of filling vacan- 
cies or new positions from subordinate posi- 
tions within the organization, this feature 
was given still greater attention. 

The results have been very gratifying. 
Labor turn-over was practically eliminated 
even during the war and subsequent post 
war boom periods. 

Probably the actual working of the policy 
is best described by the following: 





The plant of the F. S. Payne Co. at Cambridge, Massachusetts, where some of the 


finest elevators are manufactured 


oy 


Frederick A. Smith, shortly after com- 
pleting his schooling, entered the employ of 
the company about six months after it was 
founded. He held about every clerical and 
executive position in the company, includ- 
ing those of Purchasing Agent and Sales 
Manager, always keeping in intimate touch 
with the manufacturing and construction 
departments. 

In 1916 Mr. Smith was elected President 
and General Manager, his position today. 

Examples such as this, and there are 
many others, are the best assurance of the 
existence of an actual equality of oppor- 
tunity to every member of the organization. 

Mr. Smith has said: 

“There is nothing so important to a man 
as the knowledge of what other men have 
accomplished. What one man has done, 
others can always do. This fact we have 
held up to our own men and they have 
proven its truth by their own accomplish- 
ments. 

Howard A. Gilson becafhe identified with 
the company at the time of its incorpora- 
tion in 1906. Previous to this time, he had 
been identified with another elevator com- 
pany and had several years’ experience par- 
ticularly in the field of service work. Mr. 
Gilson at the present time is manager of 
service as well as being a director of the 
company. 

In 1911 Mr. William S. Smith became a 
member of the company and was appointed 
to the position of chief engineer and de- 
signer. He has been instrumental in giv- 
ing to the industry his experience as an 
originator in the best practices of elevator 
design and methods of op- 
eration and is looked upon 
| as one of the leading elevator 
engineers. 

At the time of reorganiza- 
tion of the company in 1916, 
Elmer A. Noden, formerly 
connected with other eleva- 
tor companies and with a 
well-known rope manufac- 
turer as an expert on rope as 
applied to elevators, became 
associated with the company 
as salesman, and after two 
years in that position, he be- 
came a member of the com- 
pany and sales manager. 
Through his efforts the ter- 
ritory has expanded to the 
extent that the Payne Co. 
products are known in all 
parts of the country. 

The entire sales and service 
personnel operate with one 
fixed rule in mind: “The 
customer is always right.” 
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“Pulling Together” Spells Certain Success 


A single man sometimes does big things for a short time, but an institution 
over eighty years of age is possible only because of the active co-operation 
of many persons. The Carpenter-Morton Company business originally 
started in 1840 as a small paint shop in Boston 


EW of us have time to study master- 
pieces in the art galleries of the world, 
_ yet all of us like beautiful pictures. 

Not a person in the United States is un- 
familiar with one picture—that of a beautiful 
girl. From Maine to the Catalina Islands, 
from Argentine to Cape Town, in England 
and Australia, she greets everyone, holding 
in one hand a hat of straw, half of which in 
natural color is sharply contrasted with the 
other in deep rich hue of navy blue. 

Around this picture and the product 
which it represents is woven the story of 
one of the biggest institutions of its kind 
in the United States and of the discovery 
of an international demand, unfilled till 
twelve years ago. 

In one of the large private dining rooms 
of Young's Hotel in Boston on the evening 
of New Year's Day, 1890, the fiftieth anni- 
versary dinner of the House of Carpenter, 
Woodward and Morton was celebrated. 
The Carpenter-Morton Company, its suc- 
cessor today, is ireits eighty-third year. 

Back in 1840 Eleazer F. Pratt started a 
little paint shop on Broad Street. Grinding 
of paints was done in a hand mill. Boston 
was then the big port for ocean-going ves- 
sels. There was much marine painting to 
be done. and the little shop prospered. The 
next year larger quarters on State Street 
were taken, where the concern remained for 
thirty years. From time to time changes in 
personnel occurred, and in 1849 a young man 


named George O. Carpenter became a - 


partner in the concern, which was now called 
Banker, Crocker & Company. About 1860, 
another young man, John D. Morton, was 
employed as a bookkeeper. In 1863 he, 
too, became one of its members. 

Occasional changes in personnel occurred 
until 1892, and in that year it was organ- 
ized as a Massachusetts corporation under 
its present name, The Carpenter-Morton 
Company. 

But to return to the anniversary dinner 
of 1890. A newspaper clipping at that time 
says: “Over thirty bright-looking men, fully 
representative of the merchantmen of 
Boston, congregated about the table, at one 
end of which sat the familiar and genial 
figure of Mr. George O. Carpenter, and at 
the other the compactly built, nervously- 
constituted form of Mr. John D. Morton. 
who of late years has been prominently 
identified with many of the business reform 
movements which have occupied general 
public attention. The house is interesting, 
not only because it is an old one, but also 
because its members have been actively 
interested in many progressive matters con- 
nected with the mercantile development of 
the city.” 

Many of the group of men at that anni- 


versary dinner are with the company today. 
George C. Morton, son of the man who sat 
at the head of the table, is president. His 
own services started in 1886. The vice- 
president, M. Elton Vose, has been asso- 
ciated with the house twenty-two years, 


T= late George O. Carpenter (left) and the 
late John D. Morton, who, entering a Boston 
int shop in subordinate positions, became mem- 
Ts of the company and the founders of the Car- 
aay Company. Below, the house of 
arker & Carpenter in the days before the Civil War. 
In this building the two men received their early 
training. Boston was then the big port for ocean- 
going vessels and there was much activity in marine 
painting. Note the stage-coach at the left of the 
picture and the dress of the pedestrians 


while the service of William E. Gilmour, 
treasurer and office manager, started thirty- 
nine years ago. 

Mr. Morton ascribes the success of the 
business to the intelligent effort and fine 
spirit of co-operation existing among the 
department heads. 

A. Irving McLauthlin, director and man- 
ager of the wholesale department, has been 
with the institution for thirty-seven years; 
John W. Campbell, director and city sales 
manager, forty years: R. B. Bennett, fac- 
tory manager, thirty-four years; Silvanus 
Smith, manager of the retail department, 
twenty years: Clifford D. Carroll, manager 
of the transportation department, twenty- 
six years; William M. Wade, assistant sales 
manager, seventeen years; Walter G. Am- 


brose, cashier, twenty years; Eben W. Smith, 
New England sales manager, twelve years, 
and Eugene E. Morton, specialty sales 
manager, five years; 1. Murray McDonald, 
export manager, five years. 

Small wonder that an institution with a 
foundation of such rugged maturity should 
prosper. 

Through the trying panics of 1857 and 
1861, which was also the year when the 
company’s plant on State Street was almost 
completely wiped out by fire, through the 
Civil War, the Boston Fire of 1872, the 
panics of 1873, 1893, and 1907, and the 
recent World War, the house has maintained 
a clean record and during the past twenty- 
five years has shown rapid and: continuous 
expansion. . 

In 1885 the house began to manufacture 
varnish stains, a novel product at that time, 
designed for staining and varnishing with 
one operation, furniture, woodwork or floors. 

Before the discovery of this article, when 
one desired to change a piece of furniture 
from oak color to a mahogany finish or any 
natural wood shade, it was necessary to 
remove the old finish, then give the wood a 
coat of oil stain and finally two coats of 
varnish—a complicated process indeed. 

With the new Carpenter-Morton varnish 
stain, a person could refinish woodwork 
with one coat and produce imitations of all 
natural woods. It met with immediate 
favor and enabled the company to expand 
rapidly. 

In 1892 it was found that manufacturers 
of straw hats were buying a considerable 
quantity of quick-drying colored varnish 
for finishing straw hats, and it occurred to 
the members of the company that perhaps 
the product would also be found useful by 
millinery stores for touching up hats that 
had become soiled or shopworn. 

The article was put up in bottles and a 
selling campaign started to interest the 
wholesale millinery trade and get them, in 
turn, to distribute it to the retail milliners 
throughout the country. The name de- 
cided on was “Colorite Straw Hat Finish.” 
It was put up in six-ounce and two-and-one- 
half-ounce bottles and in sixteen colors. 

For some years the sale of the product was 
quite limited. Then it was found that 
retail druggists were réceiving calls from 
women for something to use in touching up 
straw hats. The company commenced to 
market its product through wholesale and 
retail drug stores. 

During the first year the sales showed 4 
big increase; the company went into the 
business on a much larger scale, a campaign 
was started and a large force of salesmen 
organized to cover every part of the United 
States. It was appropriately called Colorite 
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for it colored straw hats of all kinds and 
colored them right, just as well as a hat 
manufacturer could do it himself. 

Today at the factory of the Carpenter- 
Morton Company at Everett, Massachu- 
setts, a battery of machinery automatically 
fills and encloses in cartons, complete with 
instructions and a brush for applying, over 
sixty-five thousand -bottles of the product 
per day—a bottle daily for one person in 
every two hundred people in the entire 
United States. The history of the growth 
of this product is synonymous with the latest 
chapter in the story of a successful and ever- 
enlarging manufacturing concern. 

Sixteen thousand druggists, covering every 
state in the Union, are in close touch with 
the Carpenter-Morton Company. Each 
year a novel window display contest is put 
on. All the material is sent direct from 
the company to the druggists. Each year 
sees the keenest kind of competition in this 
nation-wide contest. Appropriate prizes are 
awarded by the company. 

The facilities for making other products 
increased, and Colorite fabric dyes for tint- 
ing or dying cotton, wool or silk cloth were 
added. They were put up in little tablets, 
hermetically sealed in the new Sanitape 
package. By their use every housewife has 
become a master in the scientific art of 
dyeing. She simply weighs the article to 
be dyed when dry. Then she places it in 
an agate-ware dish or wash boiler, and covers 
it with hot water. Then in about a quart 
of hot water she pinches a tablet from its 
air-proof container for each two ounces of 
material. Removing the:article to be dyed, 
she pours the dye solution into the water 
and adds a little salt, then replaces the 
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VW BERE Colorite is prepared. Four batteries of machinery similar to that shown in the picture 
_Y automatically fill, label, and box complete with brush and instructions sixty-five thousand cartons 
daily. Not many years ago the article was unknown except to hat manufacturers; today it is used in 
every country of the world where straw hats are worn 


(= C. MORTON, president of the Car- 
penter-Morton Company. His own services 
began in 1886, but the business originated in 1840. 
He ascribes its success to the fine spirit of co-opera- 
tion which has existed among department heads 
. during its eighty-two years’ existence 


article in water and boils for thirty min- 
utes. After that the article is taken out. 
rinsed in cold water, dried and pressed, 





when it is ready to use. The process is 
simple, and anyone can use these dyes and 
obtain good results. 

Upstairs in the big factory, shellacs and 
varnishes are made in huge vats. Into a 
quantity of alcohol in a revolving barrel, 
shellac gum is placed. The gum, imported 
from India, is gathered under great difficulty 
by the natives from jungle trees on which it 
is deposited by tropical insects. This pure 
shellac gum and denatured alcohol produce 
shellac varnishes. It is made in white and 
orange shades. The company also makes 
the well-known Carmote line of enamels, 
varnishes and finishes, in all popular colors 
and different size packages, as well as Auto- 
mobile color-varnishes and finishes. Auto 
owners like the jet black dressing that may 
be put over leather top or leather seats to 
make them look like new and dries in an 
hour so that it cannot possibly rub off on 
hands or clothing. 

“Save the surface and you save all’ has 
become almost an American proverb. It 
has been a byword in the campaign of Car- 
penter-Morton Company emphasizing qual- 
ity paints and varnishes. 

At Hillsborough, New Hampshire, still 
stands the birthplace of Franklin Pierce, 
fourteenth President of the United States. 

The buildings were erected about 1750, 
before even the Revolutionary War, yet 
they are in an excellent state of preser- 
vation. It was all due to surface protection. 

Deterioration cannot make headway with 
painted or varnished surfaces—it damages 
only when the protective coatings are lack- 
ing.. Thus surface protection is entire 
protection. 

In the basement of the factory is an enor- 
mous alcohol tank of eight thousand gallons 
—the capacity of a railroad tank car.” In 
the shipping room are boxes without num- 
ber of Colorite, and Carmote stains and 
varnishes ready to be shipped to almost 
every country in the world. Some of the 
labels are in Spanish and Portuguese. 

No one class.of women uses Colorite. 
Those of limited means employ it to make 
their own and children’s hats look as good 
or better than new. Those of wealth whose 
limousines spin up and down Fifth Avenue 
use it to dye and re-dye hats that become 
faded and also to change the color to match 
each dress as fashion dictates. 

In far-off Africa and Australia it is used, 
too, and in large quantities. Since the war 
it was introduced to the countries of South 
America. In Argentine it has had tremen- 
dous sale. Here the custom of mourning 
is carried out far more extensively than in 
the United States. One mourns not only 
for death in his immediate family, but for 
his cousins and second cousins. A real 
orthodox mourner makes a point of honoring 
even more distant relations. The men in 
Argentine who mourn wear black straw hats 
—their old ones ‘‘colorited.” Tons of the 
product have been sold for this one purpose 
alone. 

Not long ago in Cuba there was a citizen 
insurrection against the high price of straw 
hats. Cheap ones were to be had aplenty 
and at prices that were right, but the real 
dressy imported ones were outrageous in 
price, the people thought. A boycott was 
placed on new straw hats. The demand for 
Colorite doubled, trebled, and quadrupled, 
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T° be connected with one institution for thirty- 

nine years is a record. That is the length of 

service of William E. Gilmour, treasurer and office 
manager of the Carpenter-Morton Company 


Hats of all sorts of fantastic shades became 
common, and the American agent for Color- 
ite was almost mobbed when his supply gave 
out. Colorite has conquered the world and is 
known wherever straw hats are worn. 

There has always been an unusual spirit 
of co-operation among the employees of the 
Carpenter-Morton Company. In appre- 
ciation each Christmas the company at first 
gave some little financial token to each 
worker. In 1914 it was decided to institute 
a regular system of profit-sharing. Every 
department head or employee with a period 
of ten years’ service received at the end of 
the year a share in the profits in proportion 
to his salary. Those who have been with 
the concern less than ten years also receive 
a lesser reward based on the time of their 
service. The result has proved beyond a 
doubt that employees want to feel that they 
are a part of their organization, want to 
have an interest in its success, and want to 
do their bit in causing it to grow, if they are 
only given a chance. This spirit today 
makes the Carpenter-Morton Company, 
embracing over two hundred people and 
including some sixty traveling salesmen in 
every state in the United States, the Prov- 
inces of Canada, England, and the nations 
of South America, Africa, and Australia, 
more than merely a dignified institution 
of over eighty years standing. It is rather 


es, 


IRVING MCLAUTHLIN is another man who 

¢ has a record of long service with Carpenter- 

Morton Company. He has been with the institution 
thirty-seven years 


a vital growing business entity. based on 
active co-operation and the conviction of 
every member of the house, officer or errand 
boy, that “what's best for the company is 
best for me.” 





Proving That They Do “Come 


of chance in the game remains the same, 
which makes it a bigger gamble than ever 
before, and this gives the producer a bigger 
thrill, for his stake is larger. Of course, we 
expected all this, and we have nothing to 
complain of. Everybody, especially Mr. Lee 
Shubert, has treated us handsomely. 

The public has grown and it is also more 
complex. It seems to be able to assimilate 
any and all the theatrical entertainment 
that is offered, the best shows being in big- 
gest demand—well, this has always been 
pretty much the case. 

“ “The Bat’ is a play that would have 
succeeded at any time, because it is such a 
thrilling and interesting drama. ‘Spanish 
Love, a purely romantic drama, staged 
with a view of pictorial effect, is also a play 
that should have a big appeal, and it would 
have made just as big a hit ten years ago 
as it has today, because of its theatrical 
value. You see we have not tried to follow 
any fashion in plays. These first two offer- 
ings of ours are widely different types, re- 
lying upon different qualities for their 
appeal. 

“When Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart 
brought me ‘The Bat’ she informed me that 
‘here is a script which cannot be changed.’ 
I made a mental reservation at the time, 
but when | read it | agreed with her. Mrs. 
Rinehart and Avery Hopwood turned out a 
script of “The Bat’ which was absolutely 


Continued from page 265 


perfect. Perhaps a few lines here and there 
were changed during rehearsal, but not a 
single situation was altered. Some people 
seem to think that “The Bat’ is a drama- 
tization of “The Circular Staircase,” but that 
is not so. “The Circular Staircase’ may 
have been Mrs. Rinehart's inspiration for 
much of the play, but it is not a direct 
dramatization of this or any other book of 
hers. She is a wonderful woman, is Mrs. 
Rinehart. No other living American author 
has her rich sense of humor and her gift for 
devising original comedy situations and 
humorous character, and when it comes to 
contriving thrilling situations she is in a 
class by herself.” 

Mr. Wagenhals indorses everything that 
Mr. Kemper says, and he adds a bit more 
to it. 

“We did not have to come back,” he said, 
“We did so because we love the business, 
and because we wanted to show ‘em we 
could. Mr. Kemper and I agreed that it 
might be possible that during our retirement 
we had lost our judgment on plays. We 
have always believed that our success in 
the old days was due to such judgment as 
we possessed in picking plays. We have 
always said if we lost that we ought to stay 
out of the business. But we were willing 
to take a chance and believed that we were 
still able to pick them. I am happy to say 
that it seems we were right. 


CERRITOS? 


Back” 


“T am particularly pleased over the suc- 
cess of ‘Spanish Love’ and am sorry we 
could not play it in Boston on account of 
the law prohibiting an actor's mingling with 
the audience, which happens to be an im- 
portant scene in the play. 

“I do not believe that you can have an 
artistic success without making a financial 
success, anyway, | do not care about suc- 
cesses of that kind. To produce something 
that appeals only to the few is to fail abso- 
lutely in the theatre, and if that is the best 
a producer can do he better quit before he 
is ruined. To make a complete success of 
a production people must buy tickets at the 
box office. 

“T consider that Mrs. Rinehart and Avery 
Hopwood have done the finest literary work 
of their careers in making the adaptation of 
‘Spanish Love.’ It is a beautiful piece of 
writing from start to finish, and one that 
will have a permanent place in standard 
drama and in our libraries.” 

Wagenhals and Kemper could have given 
Boston, which they call the sister city to 
New York, “The Bat” a year earlier with 
another company, but delayed the engage- 
ment purposely until such time as they 
were in a position to bring the original New 
York company. They pride themselves on 
belonging to the Belasco, Cohan and Zieg- 
feld class, who always send the real ones to 
Boston. 
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HIS is the age of the glorification of 
the voice. It began with the tele- 
phone, then the phonograph, and 
now the human voice amplified beyond the 
wildest dreams! A new word has been 
added to the vernacular of the time, an 
appropriate word—in fact, a coined word 
which has come with an announcement that 
is as epoch-making as the telephone. It is 
widening the horizon of the transmission 
of the human voice as nothing else. 

This word is Audiophone. It is not in 
the dictionary. There is a word that may 
appear similar to that, which has to do with 
an instrument for deaf people—the Denti- 
phone or Audiphone, whereby sound is 
transmitted through the bones of the head 
to the auditory nerves. In the new word, 
Audiophone, we have the use of the extra 
syllable ““O" which is emblematic of the 
widening horizon of hearing. This Audio- 
phone admits of great use, not only for sim- 
plifying direct speech, but for magnifying 
and bringing out with great exactingness, 
the original music that has been preserved 
in phonograph records. Beyond that it also 
offers the means of receiving radio com- 
munications, such as concerts, addresses, 
etc., which are sent thousands of miles from 
broadcasting stations, and makes it possible 
for large audiences to understand, where 
formerly only one individual was able to 
























































“Vox populi’’ regains its ancient power 


The Human Voice Catches Up With the Times 


During the past fifty years Science perfected transportation, wire communication, 
industrial processes—but forgot the human voice, which lost the power it had in 
Athens and in Rome. The Audiophone enables thousands to enjoy a single orator 





hear the rather indistinct tones of the radio. 
Then, too, it carries the words of speakers 
and enables audiences of thousands and 
thousands of people to hear a single voice 
at one time. It makes possible greater 
gatherings than the Forum at Rome, the 
Athenaeum at Athens. The glory of De- 
mosthenes and Cicero are with us again, 
and “Vox populi’ becomes a reality rather 
than a student's dream! 

There are over three thousand auditori- 
ums in the United States, seating over two 
thousand people, and in very few of these 
is it possible to hear distinctly in all parts of 
the hall. Now, with a simple contrivance 
that doesn't take up any more room than 
an ordinary phonograph and can be placed 
on a table directly at the side of the speaker. 
all are enabled to hear—not only all in the 
room, but also in the lobbies. What would 
it have meant at Madison Square Garden 
when Theodore Roosevelt spoke, and the 
crowds surged far out in Madison Square, 
hungering for just the sound of his voice! 
Or within the great stadiums in this country, 
from California to the Yale Bowl, where 
thousands upon thousands of people gather 
and have never yet heard the human voice 
as one. Now it is possible. What would 


this mean at the dedication of a battle-field 
in France. where it would be possible to hear 
the voice of Foch himself! 


Think of the 





‘TE Audiophone used in conjunction with the phonograph finds new beauties in old melodies. It brings 
all the advantages of a twelve-piece orchestra to the home. The tone is not only amplified, but made 
vastly richer 








Boston Com- 
mon, filled with 
people, as it has 
been on many 
great occasions, 
listening to the 
voice of Daniel 
Webster in his 
prime. Think of 
the people in 
Massachusetts 
who lived a life- 
time and never 
heard the voice 
of the great 
Webster. What 
would the Au- 
diophone have 
meant at Buffalo, at the Pan-American 
Exposition, when William McKinley gave 
his last address, heard by only a compara- 
tive few who were on the grounds at that 
time. You will always recognize the distinc- 
tion between the individual who actually 
hears an address and who proudly insists 
that he heard it, and the one who says in 
tones of regret: “‘] was there, but could not 
hear.” It brings to mind these words of 
Scripture: “Having ears, they heard not.” 
Ears will now be opened to voices and music, 
those sounds which inspire or soothe. 

What a boon to the blind, who will now 
be able to hear more than they have ever 
before heard in their isolation of long, sight- 
less days! Even the thousands of partially 
deaf, who have ceased to attend public 
functions, can readily be provided with an 
Audiophone that will amplify and bring 
to them sounds unheard before. 

The superintendent of a school can speak 
to all the pupils in all the rooms at once. 
The music teacher can give lessons to all 
the rooms in a school at one time. Plans 
are now being prepared for a school build- 
ing in California, making it possible to hear 
the teacher in sixty rooms at once. 

Through the Audiophone music can be 
taught by one master to thousands of chil- 
dren. The mere fact that they can hear 
and live in an atmosphere of music is in 
itself prophetic. What would the world be 
musically today were it possible for the 
voice of Liszt to have been preserved and 
speak as if he were standing over the piano, 
giving instructions out of his mastery of 
piano technique. 

The Audiophone carries sound so far that 
distance is virtually annihilated. Fancy 
an old home, where the piano may be heard 
distinctly from a far-off room. With the 
Audiophone the entire house can be fur- 
nished with the music, even through closed 
doors. It is a sort of X-ray. 

The Audiophone is so simple, so universal 


The Audiophone in use in one 
corner of a banquet hall 
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in its use that it seems almost automatic 
in its relentless accuracy in transmitting 
the tone and timbre of the voice. It cannot 
help stimulating an interest in enunciation, 
and the mumbler of words, by force of habit, 
will deliver his speech trippingly upon the 
tongue and not mouth it, as we are prone 
to do in these days of hurry and slovenly 
speech. The Audiophone, through the 
phonograph, is a complete orchestra itself, 
for the little tots at home. 

No longer the thin, anemic strains of 
music to stimulate rhythm or poetry of 
motion, but all the advantage of an orches- 
tra of twelve pieces just arrived, for the 
little ball in the drawing room or on the 
veranda. It gets so much out of a record. 
Old records may be taken up again and new 
beauties revealed and melodies and tone 
discovered in the amplification, that were 
formerly lost in indistinct sound. 

* * * 

Sitting in the office of The Bristol Com- 
pany, I heard continuous various phono- 
graph records amplified. The effect of this, 
rather than interfering with work, seemed to 
stimulate, for it created a cheerful atmos- 
phere, taking away the drab, monotonous 
click of the typewriters. In fact, some of 
the typists were clicking along at a lively 
tempo to keep pace with the latest jazz. 
It seemed to add to the comfort and enjoy- 
ment and well-being of the employees, and 
to bring a welcome relief from the humdrum 
of routine work, even as pictures and flowers 
brighten a room. 

When the phonograph stopped it seemed 
a little lonely. 1 could conceive of no place 
where the Audiophone would be more wel- 
come than at a church social or reception, 
where everybody was trying to talk at once, 
and the confusion of voices would be covered 
and softened by strains of music. 

Even the Klaxon horn with its “Honk! 
Honk!" is no longer supreme, for an auto- 
mobile containing an Audiophone can cry 
out, “Get out of the way!” in tones that 
are understood, in tones that startle out of 
the darkness. 

Take the old-time street, and you see on 
one side the announcement JOHN JONBS, 
DRUGGIST, and on the other side: 
PETER BENSON, DRUGGIST. Now, 
no matter how much more brilliant the 
show windows of Peter Benson may be, if 
John Jones has an announcement issuing 
from an audiophone, he will draw the crowd. 

There is vital interest in the human voice. 
If a man steps on a soapbox in a park, 
people stop. The power of all oratory is 
based on the witchery of the human voice. 
People would not stop so much to hear an 
engine roar or a rooster crow, but a human 
voice arrests attention as nothing else in the 
world. A President's inauguration address 
heard in every home, school-house and pub- 
lic place in the United States is no longer a 
dream but an accomplished fact, made pos- 
sible by the universal distribution of the 
audiophone. 

The audiophone garners and gathers and 
distributes the sounds of radio so that 
not only the individual who is operating the 
radio set hears, but every one in the room 
as well. That tiny little voice that they 
would strain their ears to hear is now 
brought to all in the room. within the range 
of the Loud Speaker. It has already been 


tested in the open air, reaching large 
audiences. The audiophone does for sound 
what the magnifying glass does for sight. 
In a room at the Bristol Plant I heard 
through this simple device an orchestra 
play with all the vigor and vitality and dis- 
tinctiveness of tone as if the musicians in 
person were but twenty feet away. 

The audiophone has been the issue of 
many years of experiment and thought, 
and has been the result of the necessities 
born of the wider transmission of sound. 
The effort has been to provide something 
that does not distort or mutilate the tone or 
emasculate the melody of voice or music. 

The audiophone was the by-product, so 
to speak, of Talking Pictures. In the effort 
to synchronize voices and action it was 
found that the basis of all was the am- 
plification of sound to keep pace with 
the range of the eye: but the experiments 
went far beyond the original scope until now 
the sound is carried marvelous distances, 
clearly and distinctly. 

In the presentation of even the best mo- 
tion pictures you seldom hear applause. It 
is because the voice is the only thing that 
can inspire enthusiastic expression or appre- 
ciation. In the Photoplay “Blood and 
Sand” that thrills with bull-fights and love 
making, the audience sits mute while the 
Adonis Valentino as the gay Toreador con- 
tinues his turbulent career. But in the in- 
terim, the physical appearance of a few 
people in costume singing a Spanish song 
evokes applause, hearty and enthusiastic, 
that the picture fails to arouse because the 


— 


voice is not there. By giving to audiences 
the voice, the invention will prove the eman. 
cipation of the silent picture. 

It was logical that an invention of this 
character should evolve at the Bristol Plant. 
William H. Bristol, the inventor, has made 
a life study of instruments that record. [n 
early life Professor Bristol was an instructor 
of mathematics and developed the faculty 
of explaining things lucidly and clearly. 
This has been his vocation and his avocation 
in the many inventions he has accomplished, 

A Recording Instrument that doesn’t fully 
reveal the record to the extent desired does 
not complete the function. For instance. 
the securing of an automatic record of tem- 
perature, pressure, speed, time, motion or 
electricity, etc., would be of no avail unless 
it brought these results directly and accu- 
rately to the attention of those interested, 
Radio and the phonograph, unless amplified 
to the extent that they can be heard by 
more than one person, would be an eco- 
nomic failure. The broadcasting must be 
broadcasted in the literal sense of the word, 
The fact that a message is carried hundreds 
of miles through the air and then heard by 
only one person, would be of little conceiv- 
able commercial value, for these are the 
times when all the people must enjoy and 
utilize privileges in common. 

In the Audiophone Mr. Bristol has brought 
out the crowning invention of his eventful 
career, for he has brought within the radius 
of his invention millions of people; he has 
created something that is drawing all peoples 
together. 





{ Such is 


An Amazing Story— 


@ Frequently the story of a man’s life is of compelling 
interest. 


{ Occasionally such a story proves inspiring. 
{ Once in a great while atruly amazing career is unfolded. 


‘Governor Davis Leads New Conquest of the West’’ 








which will appear in the December NATIONAL. 


q This is the fourth of a series of articles about the leading 
governors of our nation. But it is more than one of a 
series of articles—it is one of the outstanding stories of 
the year in the publication world. 

¢ An immigrant boy in the coal mines of Iowa fought his 
way to a better job. Then his health failed and he 
roamed the open country of the West. 
settled in a tiny town in the mountains of Idaho. 

{ Twelve years later—governor. 


You will enjoy the December issue —from cover 
to cover, articles that invigorate and inspire 


After a year he 
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A few pages of gossip about 


Affairs and Folks 


Brief comment on current happenings, and news notes 
about some people who are doing worth- while things 


HEN Dr. George M. Gould closed his 
eyes to physical light, thousands of 
people who had struggled with eye- 

strain blessed his memory and mourned the 
loss of a friend. In the seventy-four years 
of his crowded life he achieved one of the 
most remarkable successes in the history of 
American medicine. His life was one of 
struggles and handicaps, but he lived to see 
his theories and contentions accepted, if 
not acknowledged, by many oculists all over 
the world. He withstood ridicule and de- 
nunciation for many years, but he fought a 
good fight and finished the course with wide 
recognition and honor. 

Dr. Gould was, first of all, a great human 
being, and then a scholar. His books are a 
valuable contribution to Medicine and 
Literature. The influence of his experience 
is measureless. He was the first to see that 
it is not the large, but the small defects, in 
the visual apparatus that cause devastating 
nervous disorders, and often incapacity. 
He was a prolific writer and for many years 
brilliantly edited medical journals, among 
which was American Medicine. which he 
founded. His medical dictionaries still re- 
main a standard. In years to come his 
name will shine as one who gave his life for 
the benefit of his fellow-men. 

Dr. Gould was born in Auburn, Maine, 
in 1848. He served in the Civil War as a 
drummer boy in the 63rd Ohio Volunteers, 
and then re-enlisted as a private in the 
141st Ohio Volunteers. Hé was a graduate 
of Ohio Wesleyan University, Harvard 
Divinity School, and Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia. He was president 
of the American Academy of Medicine in 
1895; the chosen speaker, Congress Arts 
and Sciences, St. Louis Exposition; member 
of the Phi Beta Kappa, and the receiver of 
the first Doyne Medal, Ophthalmological 
Congress, Oxford, England. In his medical 
career he specialized in eye work, and was 
the pioneer inventor of the modern bifocal 
glasses. 

To have known Dr. Gould in person was 
a rare privilege. He was an original thinker 
and piercer of mysteries, and he knew how 
to explain lucidly. Literature, poetry, mu- 
sic, art and everything of a scientific nature 
interested him—rocks, petrified trees, a shell, 
a butterfly—for his mind always seemed to 
absorb knowledge. In the latter years of 
his life he was devoted to his collie “Doug- 
las,” and when this dog was killed by an 
automobile near his home in Atlantic City 
he felt he had lost a real friend. He was 
intense in his love of animals—a humanita- 
rian in the broadest sense. His wife and de- 
voted helpmate, Mrs. Laura Stedman Gould, 
granddaughter of the poet and writer, the 
late Edmund Clarence Stedman, survives 


him, and will prepare a biography of his 
memorable life, as she did that of her dis- 
tinguished grandfather. With a wealth of 
material to draw upon, it will be a vivid and 
inspiring story of pioneer effort and achieve- 
ment for the benefit of the world. 

OK * * 


“Great Idea’? Committee of the Boston 
Rotary Club Doing Good Work 


WEEN Arthur W. Blackman was presi- 
dent of the Boston Rotary Club, he 
appointed a committee to find out some big 
particular job to do. It was named the 
“Great Idea.” Then they looked about for 
something to fit the name, and proceeded to 
help worthy boys strug- 
gling for an education. 
As men calling each 
other by their first names 
retain more or less of a 
spirit of boyhood, it was 
natural that something of 
this nature should be sug- 
gested. They discovered 
a gap that needed atten- 
tion—to take care of boys 
of real character, grit, am- 
bition, and who were hun- 
gry for an education, and 
help them on. The 
movement is sustained 
by voluntary contribu- 
tions, and nearly every 
member took hold with 
pledges averaging from 
around ten cents a day 
to help the boys. There 
are many contributors 
who remembered what 
they were denied in the 
way of an education, and 
this appeal for youth, 
hungry of kind and am- 
bitious to succeed, ap- 
pealed heartily to the 
depths of Rotary pockets. 
The “Great Idea” 
Committee have already 
helped fifty-four young 
men of Boston to secure 
an education. Seventeen 
of these are now on their 
own feet and doing finely, 
reaping the result of their 
struggles for an educa- 
tion. The other thirty- 
seven are being assisted 
to complete their educa- 
tion and properly equip 
themselves for their life 
work, and they in turn 
will perhaps help those 
who follow after. 


There is no distinction made as to race, 
creed, or color, but it has been aimed to 
choose from the large group of boys pre- 
sented to them young men who have particu- 
larly strong ambitions, boys who appear 
to be above the average in intelligence. The 
results have been most gratifying, and the 
future is assured because of the success of 
the first groups put through. There are 
among these boys many bright lads who 
loom head and shoulders over the average 
young man. There are many pitiful cases, 
where the question of health had to be taken 
into consideration, and measures were pro- 
vided for outdoor life while the boys were 
pursuing their studies. 


HE LATE GEORGE M. GOULD of Atlantic City, internationally 
famous oculist, did more probably through his writing in the medical 
journals, through textbooks, and in his private practice than any other 
one scientist toward the prevention of eyestrain and the correction of 
serious defects of vision. 
in optical science, but a noted writer on many literary subjects 


Dr. Gould was not only a leading authority 
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R. CHRISTIAN BRINTON, litterateur and art 

critic, is a member of the Royal Order of Vasa 

of Sweden and the recipient of many academic 

honors and distinctions. Of late he has identified 

himself with the modern artistic movement in 
Europe and America 


Eighteen of the boys in the “Great Idea” 
roster are of American parentage, four Ital- 
ian, three Irish, two colored, two Scotch, 
one Chinese-English, one Jewish, one Eng- 
lish, one Polish, one Norwegian. one Swed- 
ish, one Nova Scotian, and one torn in 
New Brunswick. 

In every case two of the active members of 
the Rotary serve as counselors or big 
brothers to these toys. who consequently 
have the advantage of kteing in personal 
touch with successful men. This counts for 
quite as much, if not more, than financial 
assistance. 

Akout twelve thousand dollars have 
already been expended, and over $7,000 a 
year is now pledged for the work. Up to 
the point of graduation from high schoel] 
the money is given outright, or in weekly 
installments. In the grades beyond it is 
thought best to put out the money in the 
form of loans to be repaid without interest 
when the young men have tecome self- 
supporting. 

This loan becomes a debt of honor, not 
so much to the club as to the “Great 
Idea,’ which will be carried on continu- 
ously in larger volume as these repayments 
come in to help others. 

Arthur Blackman has reason to be proud 
of what has resulted from his suggestion of 
“doing something." The working com- 
mittee of the “Great Idea” are: Arthur 
Blackman, Charles Simmons, Frank Shep- 
ard, Austin Decatur, Ernest Lovejoy, all 
former presidents; and Charles H. Hood, 
present president, and Charles Foresman, 
vice-president. They are a group of men 
with real toy spirit. 

Who can estimate the results of the “Great 
Idea" Committee in the years to come? 
It is conceived in the development of the 
best in citizenship, giving help and assist- 
ance where it flowers in the full fruitage of 
useful manhcod. 


New Art Critic for New York “‘ Herald” 
Has Had Wide Training 


"THE litterateur and art critic who has 

assumed the task of reviewing the art 
publications for the New York Herald sup- 
plement began his professional career some 
twenty years ago as associate editor of The 
Critic. Educated at Haverford College, 
Heidelberg University, and the Sorbonne, 
he has specialized in art history and criti- 
cism, a field in which he has won wide rec- 
ognition. Dr. Brinton was a member of 
the International Jury of Award of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, has been made 
a Knight of the Royal Order of Vasa of 
Sweden, and is the recipient of numerous 
academic honors and distinctions. Of late 
he has identified himself with the modern 
artistic movement in Europe and America, 
his monographs on the Zuloaga, Constantin 
Meunier, and the Scandinavians and Swed- 
ish Government Exhibitions having achieved 
notable success. Still more recently Dr. 
Brinton has specialized in the field of con- 
temporary Russian art, having introduced 
to the American public the works of Ilya 
Repin, Boris Anisfeld, Nicholas Roerich, etc. 
He is the author of “Modern Artists’ Im- 
pressions of the Art at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition,’ as well as the “Introduction to 
Scandinavian Art,” the ‘History of Russian 
Art by Alexander Benois,” and numerous 
current exhibition catalogues. 

Dr. Christian Brinton is now living in his 
kome at Quarry House, near West Chester, 
in a quaint building that has been built 
under his direction. He owns one of the 
finest private libraries on art, having many 
first editions and rare works. Dr. Brinton 
is a man of pleasing personality, and he 
and his father live here together, when Dr. 
Brinton is not in New York City looking 
after his many interests in the art world. 
His latest position of art critic is a well 
deserved one, as his many years spent in 
art circles gives him the ability to handle 
this line successfully. Christian Brinton 
was korn near West Chester, Pennsylvania. 
September 17, 1870: his parents being 
yeeros and Mary Hill. He is a B.A. of 

averford College, Phi Beta Kappa, 1892, 
M.A. 1906, Litt.D. 1914. He has studied 
at the University of Heidelberg, and Paris 
in the Ecole de Louvre. He has been an 
advisory editor for ‘Art. in America’’ since 
1915. He was decorated in 1917 by Gustav 
V of Sweden a Knight of the first class, of 
the Royal Order of Vasa. 


* * * 


The Days of Shakespeare Are Recalled 
by the Art of This American Girl 


ROM grave to gay, with bits of life that 
dazzles the fancy and touches the heart, 
the art of Ruth Draper is subtle and com- 
prehensive. You cannot think of her as a 
monologist. She is a character actress, and 
seems to ke able to carry the power of a 
drama in one person while there is something 
left to the imagination. 

She makes the audience feel how clever 
they are in conjuring up the imaginary per- 
sons with whom she carries on her dialogue. 
Her art harks back to the little girls playing 
with dolls and playing house, having to 
invent imaginary personages, and the boys 
with their Wild West shows and adventures. 


Ruth Draper is the granddaughter of 
Charles A. Dana, who was Assistant Secre. 
tary of War under Lincoln, and who, as 
editor of the New York Sun, was without a 
peer in the realm of journalism. Her father 
was William H. Draper, a distinguished 
physician. 

Somehow, in her work you can feel the 
dramatic genius of the famous journalist's 
wife, who, it is said, had aspirations toward 
the stage. From her grandfather she must 
have inherited much of the wit and wisdom 
with which her sketches abound. 

She has astounding versatility and power 
of mimicry. She is her sole author and 
stage manager. With a lifting of eyebrows, 
a slight inflection of voice, even raising of a 
finger, she expresses a world of meaning. 

Miss Draper has spent much time in 
England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Ger- 
many, the Rhine Country and Italy. She 
has played to crowded houses in France, 
and although many of her audiences could 
not understand her language, her very 
actions spoke louder than words. 

M. Lugne Poe, one of the forbears of 
Edgar Allan Poe, is a distinguished producer 
in his Theatre du Louvre, and he counted 


aa 


MSs RUTH DRAPER revives the spirit of 

childhood and of romance with her recitations. 

Alone upon a bare stage she peoples it with living 
visions by her surpassing art 


Miss Draper's appearance there as one of the 
triumphs of his season. 

While Miss Draper gave her recitations 
in English, she can also give them in French, 
for her French is counted perfect. but even 
the French wanted to hear her interpreta- 
tion in her native language. 

Her work suggests the old days of Shakes- 
peare, for nothing more than a barren stage 
is necessary for her to set a scene. She does 
sketches in many dialects, Scotch-Irish, 
Dalmatian, broken French and many others. 

She has given performances at Eton and 
Harrow in England. Alison Smith in the 
New York Globe said that in “A Railway 
Station on the Western Plains” she says in 4 
few intonations all that Sinclair Lewis has 
told in ‘Main Street”’ in three hundred pages. 
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She represents the' great middle distance 
between the theatre and the motion picture. 
She has lived her life in the delivery of char- 
acter parts. Asa tiny girl she began talking, 
and she catches not only the tone but the 
spirit and action of others. 

She began to carry on these little conver- 
sations with -her dolls, and, as she laughingly 
says, although most children stopped, she 
didn't, because it seemed natural for her to 
keep right on doing the same thing. 

Pretty, piquant Ruth Draper has a wo- 
man's tongue and a personality that has 
brought cheer to thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of people the world over. 


* 


Taking Trouble Out of Traveling—Making 
Easy the Way of the Tourist 


THE American people are the greatest 
travelers. It has become a part of the 
American educational curriculum. Vaca- 
tions are utilized to “see the country.” 
Travel is largely a matter of getting in the 
“notion of going.’ The pioneers who pushed 
on to the West exemplified the spirit of the 
modern traveler. Many years ago tourist 
agencies were established, which have been a 
potential factor in the development of pas- 
senger traffic. The tourist agency is a 
“clearing house” for those who have. the 
impulse—and money—"to go!" They fur- 
nish the traveler with complete, accurate 
information about the tickets, time tables, 
hotels, and through them traveling is made 
even easier than taking a street car from one 
end of Boston to another. 

In Yellowstone Park I met a “Colpitts” 
party. They were two hundred and fifty 
strong. They had special cars and,. at 
times, special trains. And what they didn't 
see was not to be seen, for Mr. Clarence C. 
Colpitts, president of the Colpitts Tourist 
Company, was in personal charge. It 
seemed more like a happy family than a 
tourist party. People crossing the conti- 
nent, eating together and living in special, 
private Pullman cars soon lose all the super- 
ficial formalities. The ‘‘Colpitts’ party was 
a jolly party, and everywhere there was a lit- 
tle extra being done for them that would not 
be done for the lone travelers. Mr. Clar- 
ence C. Colpitts is president of the com- 
pany; Mr. Ernest F. Tarbox, treasurér; 
Mr. Stewart A. Colpitts is vice-president of 
this agency. Clarence C. Colpitts has 
spent his life in the tourist agency work and 
traveled far—he knows the U. S. A. For 
over twenty years Mr. Tarbox has been 
prominently associated with the Boston 
tourist business. Mr. Stewart A. Colpitts, 
the vice-president, has also made this work 
a life-study and is President of the Associa- 
tion of Railroad and Steamboat Agents of 
Boston. The trio of partners are expertly 
informed tourist authorities. Railroads in 
the U. S. A., or transportation routes how- 
ever remote, whether in the United States, 

ada, or Mexico, are as familiar to them 
and accessible as their telephone number. 
When a customer telephones and tells in a 
single breath their destination, in a short 
time all tickets to cover the details of the 
trip are ready. Tourist agencies make trav- 
eling so easy that it is as easy to go as to 
Stay at home. The Colpitts agency has just 





* * 


established a new office on Westminster 





























































































































































T= INTRICATE: MAZES of the most complicated timetable schedule have no mysteries for this 
triumvirate of expert travel directors—Ernest F. Tarbox, Stewart A. Colpitts and Clarence C. Colpitts 
(reading from left to right), whose mission in life it is to make easy the way of the traveler 


Street, Providence, Rhode Island, and have 
made a special feature of American tours 
and personally-conducted and private car 
parties. The business which they own was 
established in 1879, and has grown with the 
development of the greater part of the West 
and the railroads of the United States. 
* * K 


America Proved to be the Land of 
Opportunity for this Immigrant Lad 


[NCLUDED in the organization of the 

Loyal Order of Moose are many men 
who have known what hard work and the 
struggle to get on in the world mean. That 
is why Mooseheart appeals to them so 
strongly. 

W. Lee Provol, District Supervisor of the 
Loyal Order of Moose, who is in charge of 
the membership campaign in the city of 
Chicago, is the man who wrote the scenario 
and made arrangements for the great 


Pageant that was produced at Mooseheart, 
Illinois, in honor of the anticipated visit of 
President Harding and the Secretary of 
Lakor, James J. Davis. The Pageant was 
quite an elaborate affair. The musical 
program was in charge of Professor H. W. B. 
Barnes, of New York City, who directed 
thechorus. The organization, scenic effects, 
including the dancing and scenario, were 
arranged by Mr. Provol. His ability as a 
producer blossomed when he used to sit in 
the basement of a little cottage assisting 
Sam Shubert in building a theatre out of a 
soap tox, and then producing the show for 
the kiddies in the Syracuse, New York, 
Ghetto, charging one penny admission. 

Mr. Provol came to America when six 
years of age, being born in Sweden. His 
folks emigrated to Syracuse. Being the 
oldest of a large family, he had to get out 
and help to make a living to support the 
family. At the age of eight he was peddling 
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T= LIFE STORY of W. Lee Provol could hardly 
find a parallel in any country save America. 
When he was six years old his family came to the 
Land of Opportunity in the steerage of an immigrant 
ship. In his childhood days he knew hard work, 
long hours of toil and many privations. He never 
had an opportunity to go to school. After he was 
sixteen, he learned the alphabet from the signboards 
that he passed on his way to work. Now he is 
prominent in many fraternal organizations, and 
numbers among his friends men of prominence 
from coast to coast 


newspapers, and it was a common occur- 
rence for him to get up at two a.m., in 
blizzards, rain and storms, to get ready for 
the morning sale of papers. He would then 
come home at nine o'clock, take a nap until 
eleven, and then peddle candy, bananas and 
oranges through the office buildings of Syra- 
cuse. At five o'clock he would get ready for 
the afternoon and evening editions of the 
paper. 

At the age of ten, Provol’s folks moved to 
New York City. He then became a news- 
boy on the Bowery and during the day used 
to peddle twine, writing paper and envel- 
opes. His folks moved back to Syracuse 
two years later. 

At the age of fourteen, Provol’s family 
moved to Binghamton, New York, where 
he took up the cigar-maker’s trade. He 
worked at cigar making at Binghamton for 
three years and then returned to Syracuse. 
Provol remained in Syracuse until he was 
seventeen. Moving to Boston, he entered 
the leading cigar factory there. Being am- 
bitious, he saved all the money he could 
get together and started his own cigar fac- 
tory and then located at Brockton, Massa- 
chusetts, where he opened a cigar store and 
factory. Provol’s health gave out. The 
doctor ordered him to be out in the open 
air. He then gave up the cigar business 
and went on the road as a woolen salesman 
and found that the salesmanship he had 


acquired as a boy stood by him and he was 
successful in this line. Provol then drifted 
out West and landed in San Francisco where 
he opened a fur store and was building up 
a successful business, when the earthquake 
came and ruined him, leaving him penniless. 
Through the grit of his match peddling 
days he started again, and was just building 
up his fur business for the second time when 
the Loyal Order of Moose started to organize 
on the Pacific Coast, and Mr. Provol was 
appointed a National Organizer. 

Provol never saw the inside of a school 
room until he took his first child to school. 
At the age of sixteen, he could not read or 
write, and learned the alphabet from the 
sign boards, as he rode back and forth from 
the cigar factory. He was hungry for 
knowledge, and spent his evenings studying. 

He has been prominent in the Chamber 
of Commerce of St. Louis, and in his day 
has been active in the Trade Union move- 
ment, being a member of the Cigar-Makers’ 
Union. He has seen toth sides, has min- 
gled with business men and with working 


_men. 


Provol has held several prominent offices 
in different fraternities and has been suc- 
cessful as an organizer. It is his soul's am- 
bition to devote his life to assisting Mr. 
James J. Davis, founder of Mooseheart, to 
give to the boys and girls of Mooseheart 
“at least a high school education and a 
trade.” 

Besides his connection with the Moose, 
he is active in the Elks, the Kiwanis Clubs, 
and the Independent Order of B’Nai Brith. 
He was one of the “Four Minute Men” 
during the World War and has received 
special mention for his work. 

There is scarcely a city in the United 
States that Provol has not visited. He has 
been termed as “The Wandering Jew.” 
There is scarcely a town or a hamlet he 
has not covered in the States of Utah, 
Oregon. Washington, Montana, Wyoming, 
Idaho, Colorado, and California. He num- 
bers his friends from the President of the 
United States down to the Governors, 
United States Senators and Congressmen, 
from coast to coast. It is said that Provol 
knows at least ten thousand people by their 
first name, and that is of itself an education. 


* * * 


Was a Pioneer in the Educational 
Development of New Mexico 


PROF ESSOR CHARLES E. HODGIN, of 

the state University of New Mexico, 
might be truly called a pioneer educator of 
the state. He came to Albuquerque in 
September, 1885, from Richmond, Indiana, 
where he had graduated from the State 
Normal. 

At that time there were no public schools 
in Albuquerque; the only institution for 
learning being an academy, supported by 
the New West Educational Commission. 
That winter, Professor Hodgin taught for 
three months in a little frame building, 
which was built by private subscription for 
a schoolhouse. A very small amount of 
public money was also furnished at that 
time to aid in the promotion of education. 
After finishing the term of three months, 
Professor Hodgin taught in the Academy 
for five years. The Academy was, at first, 


a three-room building, but later on a fine. 
spacious three-story brick building was 
erected, which is now the public library. 

In 1891, the Territorial Legislature passed 
a bill to levy a general tax for the establish- 
ment of public schools. Ward buildings 
were built that year, and Professor Hodgin 
was the first school superintendent, in 
which capacity he remained for six years. 

In 1886, Professor Hodgin was one of 
three men who organized a_ Territorial 
Teachers’ Association. The first meeting 
was held in Santa Fe, with a membership of 
forty. That organization has now devel- 
oped into the New Mexico Educational 
Association, with a membership of nearly 
two thousand, and is recognized as a vital 
power in educational matters. It meets 
once a year, usually in Albuquerque, and the 
membership includes teachers and educators. 
Professor Hodgin is the only member now 
in public school work who was at the open- 
ing meeting. He has twice been president 
of the Association, and is now president of 
the Educational Council, an under section 
of the Association, and is at the present 
time preparing a program for the Council. 


ROFESSOR CHARLES E. HODGIN, of the 

University of New Mexico, is one of the pioneer 

educators of the state. Thirty-seven years ago he 

began teaching in a little frame building in Albu- 

querque, and has been a vital factor in the growth 

of the inadequate school system of territorial days 
into its present imposing proportions 


He has also been a delegate to the National 
Educational Association, and has been 4 
member of this since 1888. 

He became Dean of the University in 
1897, and has been connected with some de- 
partment of education in the University 
ever since then, a period of twenty-five 
years. For several years he has been vice- 
president and professor of education. It 
was formerly a custom in this University to 
allow a teacher who had taught six consecu- 
tive years, to take the seventh away from 
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the University, if he so desired. Professor 
Hodgin took advantage of this, and spent 
one year in the University of California at 
Berkeley, and later on one year traveling 
abroad, visiting many countries and storing 
up much interesting and valuable knowledge. 
He also attended the Cook County Normal 
School, in Chicago, under the direction of 
Colonel Parker for a time. In the course 
of his teaching he has had pupils who have 
advanced from the lower grades into High 
School and gone through the University, 
entirely under his supervision. 

At the present time, Albuquerque has a 
splendid, up-to-date school system and 
many substantial school buildings, so it is 
difficult for us to look backward thirty- 
seven years, through Professor Hodgin’'s 
eyes, and see New Mexico as it was in the 
Territorial days, and realize what a change 
has taken place, and what a unit for good 
and advancement Professor Hodgin has 
keen in its development. 


Agnes Davenport Bond. 


* * * 


American Poet’s Verse Most Enduring in 
English Literature the Past Year 


"THERE are those who long for days when 

they can read poems and feel the 
spirit of poesy in their hearts. In this time 
of complex activities, it is refreshing to 
find one poetic voice that can profoundly 
speak and be understood. When Columbia 


—_— J 


DWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON has been 
pronounced by the literary critics one of the 
most worthwhile serious poets of the present age. 
His poetry is of the sort that touches the univer- 
sal consciousness—the kind that will live in the 
remembrance of its readers 


University announced the award of the 
Pulitzer prizes for American letters for the 
year 1921, they confirmed the judgment of 
readers of the poems of Edwin Arlington 
Robinson in his verse; he has expressed the 
most subtle emotions and deep vision of 
any contemporaneous poet. His lines have 
een pronounced of the most enduring value 
of any published in English literature the 
past year. This triumph has been attained 
before he celebrated his fiftieth birthday. 
Edwin Robinson is a truly American poet, 


but speaks in thought universal. He was 
born at Head Tide, Maine, in 1869, but in 
the tide of affairs the family moved to 
Gardiner, Maine, the following year. As a 
boy he spent long hours in the barn hammer- 
ing out the sonnets that appeared in his 
first booklet. He studied at Harvard, and 
his first book, “The Children of the 
Night,” was published in 1897. 

Like Tennyson and other poets, he 
had an ambition to write plays, and 
his play, “The Porcupine,” was re- 
cently acquired for production by 
Emanuel Reicher. At first glance, 
Mr. Robinson may appear in person 
as rather taciturn—with thoughts in- 
clined to shadows—but when you find 
him in his library with his books, sur- 
rounded with paintings, writing poetry. 
with now and then a quick spark of 
humor, you are looking upon one of 
the simplest and strongest figures in 
American letters. He spends his sum- 
mers at Peterboro, New Hampshire, 
where McDowell composed and where 
other kindred spirits write and create. 
His work stands out in sharp contrast 
to the rather ephemeral and jazzed 
meter that sometimes assumes the 
forum of poetry. Truly, this boy born 


His summers are spent on a Michigan 
farm. His New Haven home is a handsome 
mansion colonial in design, though of mod- 
ern construction. Mrs. Phelps is a constant 
companion and inspirer in the activities that 
engage him. 

Professor Phelps'is one of the best speakers 


at Head Tide. has found in the full PROFESSOR WILLIAM LYON PHELPS of Yale College 


tide of his'genius an appreciation that 
is most encouraging for the future of 
American poets. His thoughts run the 
gamut of individual and associative 
experience, with a lucid analysis of some of 
those things we could not quite understand 
in prosaic prose. In the depths of sorrow or 
in the heights of love, he seems to hear the 
voice of the heart. 

The poems cannot be read _ hurriedly, 
as head lines in the newspaper, but they 
inspire reflection and bring new thrills. They 
go into the soul and reach for the depths of 
life. After all. the one great thing in life is 
love. With the possession of this, there is 
divine expression in the emotions of every 
human. After all, our hearts physically 
beat about the same, and why not in emo- 
tions, without loss in the every day doings 
with fellow-mortals. The laws of the heart 
are as fixed as those of physiological exist- 
ence. All honor to the prize winner. 

* * * 


Yale English Professor and Literary Critic 
Athletic as Well as Intellectual 


ONE of the outstanding figures at Yale is 

Professor William Lyon Phelps, the 
clever and beloved teacher of English, lit- 
erary critic, wit, lecturer on the English 
Bible, authority on the drama and counsellor 
to those students who love to write. 

The professor fills a large place not only 
at Yale but in New Haven, while he is in 
close touch with the intellectual life of New 
York City and the country at large. With 
his fast-graying hair, his genial, democratic 
greeting, his keen zest in life, as a study in 
personality, “Billy” Phelps teaches more 
than the books “how to be a power in one’s 
own generation.” Not an athlete in the 
usual sense, he yet specializes in outdoor 
life, and at fifty-seven puts up a stiff game 
of tennis, while his golfing is known to the 
academies of every American city where he 
tarries long enough to get a partner for a 
round on the links. 


swings a mean mashie on the golf links and wields a 
wicked racket on the tennis court. Incidentally, he teaches 
the King’s English to adolescent literary aspirants and 
lectures on subjects allied to art, literature, and the drama 


of his time—a sparkling wit. His intro- 
ductions of notables for honorary degrees at 
Yale commencements have long been ad- 
mired. He is president of the New Haven 
Symphony organization. 

Through a friend in New Haven. the 
NATIONAL MaGazZINE secured the following 
brief sketch of Yale's great teacher and lit- 
erary artist, written in his own hand. It is 
like him—frank, human. showing insight and 
teeming with good will. 


“T was born in New Haven on the second 
of January, 1865. I have always regretted 
I was not born on New Year's Day, and | 
should have been if New Year's Day in 1865 
had not fallen on Sunday. My father was 
a Baptist minister and Sunday was kept very 
strictly in the household, so I waited until 
about two o'clock Monday morning. 

“I went to school when I was three years 
old and studied mathematics from the age 
of three to the age of twenty-one without 
ever knowing anything about it. I still be- 
grudge the hours, months, and years wasted 
on that unprofitable study. | cannot re- 
member learning to read, but my mother, 
who was my most intimate friend until | 
became married, gave me a dollar when | 
was five years old, for reading the Bible 
through. That dollar was one of the best 
she ever invested for me. I went through 
the Public Schools of New Haven, Provi- 
dence, and Hartford, and was never sent 
away to boarding school. I was graduated 
from Yale in 1887 and took the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy at Yale in 1891 and 
the degree of Master of Arts at Harvard the 
same year. | taught school one year, 1888- 
1889, at Westminster, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., 
and | think that what I learned there is 
more important than what I taught. I was 
a member of the Harvard English faculty 
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RED MANN, of Devil’s Lake, North Dakota, 
runs a country store along the lines of the 
great metropolitan emporiums—result, he does a 
half-million-dollar-a-year business in a town of 5,000 
people, and has attained a national reputation as a 
wide-awake and progressive merchant 


for one year, 1891-1892, and have been a 
member of the Yale English faculty for 
thirty years; which seems to be an equitable 
distribution of my time between the two 
universities. | was given an honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Letters from Brown Uni- 
versity and from Colgate University in 1921. 

“Although in my early life I believed that 
all Democrats and Catholics were going 
straight to hell, | am now independent in 
politics and vote just as | please without 
regard to party affiliations. In religion | 
am a deacon in the Calvary Baptist Church, 
New Haven. and when the date of my death 
comes it will find me still a member of the 
Baptist denomination. But | have a warm 
admiration for the Catholic church and | 
have a large number of friends among its 
priests, nuns, and laymen. In fact my 
sympathy is strong for any organization 
that is working in behalf of the Christian 
religion. | have always enjoyed my pro- 
fessional work; I love to teach; I love to 
lecture: and | love to write books; and in 
these three occupations | have spent my 
active life. I am devoted to all kinds of 
outdoor sports, and play golf or tennis or 
both, every week. The longer | live the 
more | enjoy living and | should like very 
much to have five hundred years on the 
earth with the privilege of renewal.” 

* * * 


This is Not Exactly Like the Country 
Store That We Remember 


HAT is more distinctively American 

than the country store? All the 
scenes of the early life of the Republic 
and the frontier pushing on towards the 
west are associated with that humble 
emporium of trade. 


There is an individual, named Fred Mann, 
who hails from Devil's Lake, North Dakota, 
who has put the town with a devil in its 
name upon the map and proved the glory 
of the country store. He has attained a 
national reputation because he has taken 
right to fundamentals in building up a busi- 
ness and has proven how the country store 
is, after all, an important unit in the 
development of business. 

Fred Mann began in a modest way, ex- 
changing calico for butter and eggs, and is 
now doing a half-million-dollar business in 
a town of five thousand people. Others 
now are asking him for the secret of his 
success. He shares his success and plans 
with others. It all reverts to the manner 
and method of handling customers—a 
question of advertising. The genius of 
merchandising is selling, and the genius of 
selling is exploitation with the right goods. 
With the very opening of his store he 
started a sunburst of advertising that 
beamed the welcome sociability that has 
dominated his business policy ever since. 

Fred Mann is very strong against the 
credit system, based on the theory that the 
merchants should have their money before 
they spend it. He was early in life taught 
to save money, and was one of the first to 
recognize that the farm home was a market 
for phonographs and all the latest fads and 
comforts enjoyed by city folks. His cus- 
tomers secured the same advantage as if 
they had “gone a’shopping” in the city. 
When he built his new store fourteen years 
ago his competitors prophesied bankruptcy, 
because they said farmers would never 
patronize a store that looked so luxurious 
and citified, but sixty per cent of his trade 
comes from farmers. He does not believe 
in just fixing up a store, but goes out and 
gets customers. He is a persistent adver- 
tiser, and has always insisted that his ad- 
vertising costs nothing, for it is included in 
the overhead expense of operating the 
business. 

In his announcements he has been able 
to cover so wide an area of territory that he 
has counteracted the invasion of mail order 
houses. In fact, he has a mail order house 
himself and serves over five thousand cus- 
tomers by mail every week. The printed 
word is not his only medium, for he is always 
doing something for his customers that is 
remembered. For instance, “Sewing Week,” 
when he invites his women customers to 
come and inspect the garments, and have a 
regular sewing day and social time. When 
it comes to fashions he outrivals Mack 
Sennett, for he had his bathing suits dis- 
played on living models. 

To read about Fred Mann is one thing, 
but five minutes after you have met him for 
the first time you understand why he 
keeps selling things. It is the idea upper- 
most in his mind. He forgets the word 
“buy,” for, as he insists. you must keep 
yourself as well as the goods moving. 

Thirty days’ credit is allowed, but he keeps 
his stores tuned up on a cash basis. Radi- 
ating from janitor to executive he has a 
smile—a real smile, not a smirk—that goes 
even inside the wrapped package. Fred 
Mann keeps emphasizing over and over 
again that selling is the thing—no matter 
about the buying. It all sounds so simple. 
When you hear him talk you do not wonder 


— 


at what he has accomplished, for he is a 
forceful speaker and believes that Selling 
things is a necessary function for social 
development. He makes “‘selling™ a gospe| 
of good cheer and carries his message far 
and wide with the zeal and enthusiasm of a 
crusader. 
* * * 


An Important Figure in the Development 
of the Steel Industry 


N the new order of things, that is slowly 
but surely entering into the industrial 
spirit of America, is the ideal that work still 
remains one of the most wonderful things in 
the world. This ideal is endorsed by men 
who are in the midst of the busy whir of 
industry. There is a desire among men to 
dramatize their work, and realize how vi- 
tally essential is every process in construc- 
tive labor to human welfare. 

A leader in this movement is Eugene B. 
Clark, President of the Clark Equipment 
Company, Chicago. His vision, backed by 
his untiring efforts and zeal, has put new 
mettle into the men working in metal. In 
fact, his booklet, “Putting Méettle Into 
Metal,” describing the principles and poli- 
cies in his plant, indicates that he has thor- 
oughly “drilled” the idea of his vision in his 
own plant. As a manufacturer of motor 
truck axles for many of the leading truck 
manufacturers, he has somehow seemed to 
vivify the responsibility of the axle to the 
workmen who are producing the axes 


) Diy mers B. CLARK, president of the Clark 
Equipment Company of Chicago, has taken # 
n the development of electrical 
applications in the steel industry. He installed the 
first alternating current and the first reversilé 
motor in steel rolling mills in this country 
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upon which millions of miles of travel de- 
pend. They feel that they are not only 
earning their pay, but earning a satisfaction 
in a production that cannot be computed in 
apay envelope. It is the conscience of labor 
aroused to give results as well as time in re- 
turn for the wages paid. 

Eugene Clark has somehow brought to 
the consumer a more keen appreciation of 
the deserving producer. Born in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in 1873, Eugene Bradley Clark, 
the son of a Civil War veteran, who won 
distinction as a lawyer and chief of the 
United States Revenue Marine Service, was 
early impressed with the ideals of individual 
responsibility that has come down to him, 
generation after generation, from his pater- 
nal ancestor, John Clark, who settled in New 
York in 1640. In 1894 Eugene Clark grad- 
uated from Cornell University, with a de- 
gree of Mining Engineer. He begun his 
business career with the Westinghouse 
Electric Company. Later he became elec- 
trical engineer of the Illinois Steel Company, 
Chicago, and was soon promoted to the 
position of assistant manager. As president 
of the American Sintering Company, Clark 
Equipment Company and American Re- 
clamation Company, he has proved equal 
to the executive exactions of. these related 


and important productive organizations. 
For many years he has taken a prominent 
part in the development of electrical appli- 
cations in the steel industry. It was Eugene 
Clark who installed the first alternating 
current, and the first reversing motors in 
rolling mills throughout the country. 

For the past sixteen years he has been 
actively engaged in the development of 
automotive apparatus for motor trucks. In 
his factory in Michigan he has an organ- 
ization that is enthusiastic in the idea of 
making transportation units an individual 
and collective study course. This effort 
has attracted the work of well-known artists, 
inspired to utilize their genius and talent 
to idealize the “spirit of transportation.” 
These paintings were dedicated to the auto- 
motive industry and exhibited at the Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers’ Association 
exhibitions in the principal western and 
Pacific Coast cities. They were later pub- 
lished in booklet form, and an appropriate 
offer of a thousand-dollar prize was offered 
for an automobile ode or poem, thus bring- 
ing literature within the magic circle where 
work is enthroned as the basic element in 
human progress. It was enough to inspire 
even a Kipling to surpass himself in the hu- 
manization of machinery as reflected on the 





pages of his novel, “Captains Courageous.” 

Eugene Clark has a younger brother, 
E. M. Clark, who is already a prophet. 
Some years ago he said that ‘‘automotive 
transportation will give every man his motor 
car, and a mile of good road for every car.” 
He was also one'of the early prophets of 
motor-bus transportation, revolutionizing 
suburban and city traffic. 

The organization, headed by a man of the 
rugged genius of Eugene B. Clark, whose 
inventions on electric lifting magnets, elec- 
tric hoisting devices, methods of treating 
ore, have meant so much to the industrial 
world, is a semi-public institution. Mr. 
Clark is a member of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute and the American In- 
stitute of Mining Engineers. He is also a 
member of the Chicago Athletic Club, the 
Youngstown Club, India House, New York, 
and several country clubs. All these hon- 
ors and distinctions are but an indication of 
the one honor that is to him most gratifying 
—he has made work popular. The fact that 
he has been able to lead co-workers in his 
factories to respond to the feeling they are 
individually responsible for every product 
which they make to meet the demands of 
transportation, is evidence that the real 
genius of civilization is work. 





as on fire signalling. More money was spent 
on inspecting weights, measures, and plumb- 
ing than on fire signalling, yet certainly a 
fault in the one could not possibly have the 
disastrous effects of a fault in the other. 

Mr. Stanley realized that it was not the 
fire chiefs who were to blame, but the in- 
difference of city officials—mayors, councils, 
and budget committees, and finally, the 
public. Occasionally a fire chief forced the 
installation of an efficient fire alarm signal- 
ling system by refusing to take responsi- 
bility for loss of life‘or property which could 
be traced directly to faulty or delayed 
alarms. But in the main, the old indiffer- 
ence prevailed. 

Mr. Stanley realized that he must strike 
higher than the fire chiefs. He began a 
nation-wide campaign to educate mayors 
and city councils, and so far as possible the 
public. He stopped talking property loss. 

The holocaust of the Lake View Grammar 
School of Collingwood, Ohio, on March 4, 
1908, when one hundred and seventy-three 
children and two teachers perished in the 
flames because there was no fire alarm, had 
made a profound impression on him. While 
he was in New York, the Triangle Waist 
Company fire occurred. Scores of factory 
girls leaped from the upper stories to death 
on the pavements below. Less delay in 
getting the fire department to the scene of 
the blaze might have averted every fatality. 
Smoke and panic had caused another whole- 
sale tragedy. 

Mr. Stanley began emphasizing the im- 
portance of getting firemen to every blaze 
without a second’s delay. He pointed out 
that their main duty was not the pictur- 
€sque one of turning a spouting hose into a 
seething furnace of fire. They are the only 


Saving the Seconds that Save Lives 


Continued from page 264 


body organized and trained to fight fire 
and handle panic, to use life nets, to smash 
doors when little. children are cut off by 
smoke, to rescue the disabled when buildings 
collapse. He pointed out that it is the un- 
expected that does damage, and that firemen 
are best suited to handle the unexpected. 

“You can talk property loss forever with- 
out getting results, but you can get quick 
attention from the American people by an 
appeal on humanitarian ground,” he said. 

“Saving life deals with people, saving 
property with inanimate objects. Watch 
your neighbors carefully as they read their 
papers and see what it is that gets their 
attention. The story of some man or 
woman, perhaps obscure, grips them closely 
while an account of some extremely worth- 
while movement leaves them cold. 

“The answer to the whole question is 
psychological. The fathers and mothers of 
America may turn an indifferent shoulder 
to you when you talk of the millions that 
are burning, but phrase your story so that 
it affects them personally and you will get 
interest and action. Show them that the 
lives of their husbands and brothers are 


A AV 


T= wrong way and the right way to send in a 

fire alarm. Tomorrow, next week, next month, 

lives may be at stake for which the responsibility is 

_—- In case of fire use the red box on the corner. 

ext time you pass it, say to yourself, “In case of 

fire, I will use that box.” Then when fire comes 
you will remember 










exposed because of neglect in factories, that 
their whole families may be endangered 
from fire in the homes, the theatres, the 
hotels and public buildings.” 

He found that by preaching this doctrine 
of saving life he was preaching the doctrine 
of saving property in its most effective 
form. Interest of the municipalities all 
over the country re-awakened, fire depart- 
ments were looked upon with fuller respect, 
and appropriations for fire departments 
which were vetoed or postponed began to 
be approved gladly. 

Larger cities junked their outworn appa- 
ratus and replaced it by complete automatic 
signalling devices which effectively linked 
the fire apparatus with the scene of the 
flames the moment the blaze occurred. 

No country compares with America in the 
efficiency of the fire fighting apparatus. 
Motorized engines save two or three min- 
utes in a half-mile run over horse-drawn 
vehicles, yet more time than this is usually 
lost in getting to the nearest box or in tele- 
phoning. It is useless to spend thousands 
of dollars on motorization and then throw 
away half of the benefits by struggling along 
with an inadequate fire alarm system. 
Motor apparatus has been one of the great- 
est steps forward in the advance of modern 
fire fighting. But it is only half of the story. 
The alarm must go in before the apparatus 
can go out. Mr. Stanley believes in a 
“box a block’ because he believes that 
alarm boxes are cheaper than lives. 

And who can evaluate the fruit that his 
vision and vigor have borne in safeguard- 
ing with the little red Gamewell box on the 
corner, the homes of America, where might 
be, in place of happiness, only dust, and 
ashes, and bleeding hearts? 
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“*Go forth under the open sky, and list to Nature’s teachings”’ 


— 


‘Mid Nature’s Glories Down in Maine 


The very name of Lake Bauneg Beg suggests a sylvan 
solitude where the witchery of moonlight on the placid 
waters is a sure panacea for jaded nerves 


AR from the artificial stimulus perpe- 
trated by that colony of pseudo-artists 
living mainly on canned goods and 

their nerves in Greenwich Village, is a spot 
in Maine called Bauneg Beg, a body of water 
taking its name from the Indian, the mean- 
ing of which has long since been lost. It 
is a lake nestling in the armpit of so many 
tall-throated pines that an aeroplane view 
would disclose to the eye nothing less than 
a brilliant, translucent torquoise set in 
emeralds. 

Lake Bauneg Beg lies just a few miles 
across the Maine-New Hampshire border 
in York County. It is a place where Nature 
runs riot everywhere, while Art has not as 
yet set up its easel and canvas. Here folks 
are too busy “living” to develop into neu- 
rotics, or acquire any of the innumerable 
fashionable ailments so necessary a requisite 
for entrance into society. One forgives 
the abominable roads around and about, 
because the scenery itself affords so much 
compensation. 

Maine, than which few other states hold 
a like reputation in its enjoyment of the 
bestowal of “‘Nature’s glories,” is one of the 
last to emerge from that state of primitive- 
ness, that aloofness from contact with a too- 
progressive world—a quality which is, by 
the way, the delight of all city-worn tour- 
ists. Everywhere else the migratory in- 
stinct of man has intruded, to set up his 
bed, stove, and social interests, to rob, little 
by little, those scenic effects Nature has 
given the land, and replace them with cor- 
rect and modern bungalows, cottages built 


A vista of quiet solitude where the weary city dweller can find untroubled 
peace and indulge his soul in contemplation of sylvan charm 


on exact geometrical lines, and resorts which 
leave little less to the imagination of the 
naturalists. And Dame Nature has never 
murmured in the face of such an outrage. 
A wanton abuse of her gifts! And yet we 
find only mild antagonists and demurrers 


By JERRY LORENZ 


among the natives of these states, for even 
to the tradition-bearing New Englander, 
“money talks,” and the real estate dealer 
with his train of unprofessional “‘resort- 
seekers,’ are able to buy easily what they 
want and after very 
little verbal scrim- 
mage with landowners. 
* * * 

Hence the tourist 
finds in Bauneg Beg 
more than a moment- 
ary interest, for here 
lives a Quaker * Wil- 
liam Penn" family, by 
name of Morrill, who 
for nine generations 
past hes kept the 
property of its ances- 
tors within their 
doors. The land 
around this vicinity 
was given them in 
the form of a deed, by 
King George III, in 
1703, and originally 
totalled 3,200 acres. Through the ravages 
of time that brought radical changes to 
these Quakers, their estate dwindled to the 
present 700 acres. 

Nothing has been more eloquent of their 
avowal to live daily a life of appreciation for 
what Nature has given them, than their 
persistent and stoic refusal to “‘sell."" Keen 
business men hailing 
from near and far 
real-estate offices, 
have traversed the 
“impossible roads” to 
Bauneg Beg to re- 
monstrate and cajole 
and convince, but so 
far no mission of that 
sort has availed. 

To the visiting 
Westerner who ap- 
proaches with as little 
sentiment as these 
real-estate dealers, the 
situation would be 
equally  incompre- 
hensible. The Mor- 
rill family are really 
an extremely simple- 
loving folk, with a 
total absence of those luxuries which even 
today’s union carpenter would not think 
of sacrificing. By selling even small por- 
tions of their land, they would be able to 
command these comforts. Instead, they not 
only farm as thoroughly as co their neigh- 


bors, who are equipped with less material 
fortune in timber, but just as provincially. 
The Morrill household reveals those crudi- 
ties rarely seen even in backwoods farm 
houses. 

Mrs. Morrill points with pride to a 
hemlock broom, the handle of which she 
had been using for eight years. Mr. Mor. 


Where the encircling woods come down to the water’s edge and every passing 
cloud is mirrored on the surface of the lake 


rill operates a sawmill at the extreme end of 
the ‘narrows,’ of the lake, and life goes on 
serenely, if unpretentiously. 

The sage who predicted “Let thine occu 
pations be few, if thou wouldst lead a 
tranquil life,’ never knew this family, 


* * * 


The number of New Englanders who 
already live in luxury and who refuse to 
release land titles, because of the sentiment 
involved, is few; but they are an astounding 
number compared to those sacrificing com- 
fortable living for sentiment. And it occurs 
to the tourist that Nature, in order 
express her appreciation, has given more 
generously of her wares to these, her loyal 
subjects. 

Very few lake regions in New England 
boast of such luxurious wild growth and 
scenic views as this. There are acres of the 
delicious and much-envied wild strawberry. 
The raspberry, blueberry and wild chery 
are most luscious and plentiful. The lake 
yields generously of perch, bass, pickerel 
and the like, while brooks, here, there, and 
everywhere, are a constant source of delight 
to Izaak Walton's followers. 

Here week-enders are allowed to make 
fresh paths in the woods, to explore for 
Indian relics, to fish, swim, and enjoy @ 
the advantages of a lovely untrammell 
country. 

Neither has the photographic student 
much left to wish (Continued on page 293) 
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Stage Gossip of the Month 
in Boston 
By MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 














GRIFFITH SCORES AGAIN 


AVID WARK GRIFFITH’S “One Excit- 

ing Night,” now playing at Boston, New 

York, and Chicago before general distri- 
bution over the country, for the first time ac- 
complishes for the motion picture the highly 
popular mystery, surprise and climax that the 
so-called ‘mystery plays’? have achieved in the 
speaking theatre. 

It has been an axiom that movie plays must 
not puzzle the spectators about anything. At- 
tempts to mystify in the movies have generally 
been flat failures, or have verged on absurdity. 
Speaking of “One Exciting Night,’’ William Col- 
lier, the expert comedian, says that Griffith’s 
treatment of the “‘suspects’’ or “‘culprits’’ in the 
mystery scenes of the play is his finest achieve- 
ment yet. Unaided by the speaking voice, he 
intrigues, mystifies, and amuses the spectators, 
yet without the slightest confusion solves the 
puzzles as interestingly as he has raised them. 

The play shows no less than five leading char- 
acters under suspicion of two murders and a great 
robbery. Three of the five are ‘“‘hidden’’ charac- 
ters. The scenes are highly dramatic.~~An 
atmosphere of tense mystery and terror is created, 
relieved only by comic flashes of the negro ser- 
vant’s funny reaction to the exciting events. 

Through it all Miss Carol Dempster has a role 
of progressive development, until from a naive 
society bud she becomes the major agent of the 
final events. The fair Miss Dempster catches 
the real masked villain single-handed after a 


night chase through a terrific hurricane surpassing 
even the ice scene of “‘Way Down East’”’ in its 
fury and grandeur. 

This is only the first climax. The second and 
final one is the revelation of the villain and the 
solving of the heroine’s real identity, giving a 
wonderfully satisfying and happy denouement 
to the story. Right alongside the interest in the 
main plots is the strong liking created for poor 
Romeo Washington, the scared negro of the 
spooky events and the hurricane. His depict- 
ment by Porter Strong, a well-known ex-minstrel 
man, adds a delightfully unctuous black face to 
the portrait gallery of great movie characters. 

Never did Griffith show his ‘“‘miracle’”’ quality 
so wonderfully as in the filming of the great 
storm in the second act of the entertainment 
The spectator gasps with wonder, then takes 
home the memory of it as incredible and yet real! 
To think of trees and houses moving headlong 
through the air like a Merlin’s enchantment; not 
toy or trick stuff such as they use out at Holly- 
wood, but huge objects weighing tons and hurt- 
ling through air like leaves in the wind—think 
of this, and you have some faint conception of 
how Griffith evokes the storm and photographs it 

Old showmen say that “One Exciting Night’’ 
in the regular movie houses is bound to be the 
most popular of all the Griffith productions next 
to “Birth of a Nation” and ‘‘Way Down East.” 
Those who desire to see it as a magnificent stage 
production as well should witness the Griffith- 
supervised presentations at Tremont Temple, 





WE have with us this month Ignace Paderewski, 
erstwhile Premier of Poland, masterly musician, 
Perfect patriot and great gentleman. Some thousands of 
his Boston admirers will undoubtedly storm Symphony 
Hall on the afternoon of his recital to marvel anew at 
his wonderful technique and be thrilled and uplifted by 
the genius of this master mind of music. 


Boston, and at the other key cities. The 
finest music score yet set to a picture is 
provided, while the stage effects give all the 
ghostly sounds and the terrific noises of the 
storm. In this production Griffith has put 
over for the screen the comedy-mystery 


thriller! 
oo - * 


MUSICAL FEAST FOR THANKSGIVING 
MONTH 


HIS is notably a month of music in 

this music-loving town. With ‘The 
Beggar’s Opera’”’ presented by an English 
company, sixteen performances by the San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company, recitals by 
Rosa Ponselle, Mischa Elman, and Pader- 
ewski, besides the regular offerings of the 
Symphony program to choose from, Bos- 
ton’s musical cognoscenti have many a rare 
delight in store before the traditional New 
England Thanksgiving feast shall have 
graced the groaning board. 


7. + * 
“The Beggar’s Opera”’ at Fine Arts Theatre 


S° long ago as 1769, Boston witnessed its 
first presentation of that celebrated 
““Newgate pastoral” which Congreve 
prophesied ‘“‘would either take greatly or 
be damned confoundly,” that after being 
rejected for the Drury Lane Theatre was 
brought out at Lincoln’s Inn Fields Thea- 
tre in 1727-28, and immediately started 
on its long and honorable career in public 
favor. 

Since those early days this admirable bit 
of satire set to music has often delighted 
Boston’s music lovers, and it was logical 
that the revival of this old piece in London 
two years ago should be followed by a Boss 
ton presentation by an English company 
though not the original one of the revival 
at the Lyric in 1920, where the opera has 
been running ever since. 


AVID WARK GRIFFITH seeks a spiritual 

quality in his heroines. Since he usually finds 
what he seeks, the protagonists of his plays have a 
winsome appeal, and of none is this truer than 
of Miss Carol Dempster, who plays the leading role 
of his latest production, “One Exciting Night.” 
She embodies the elfin, sweet, dainty and yet re- 
sourceful and valorous girl of this period—“the 
type that develops the body and the mind; the best 
pal to work for you, to fight for you; sweetest and 
straightest that ever lived in the history of the 
world,” to quote Griffith’s own words. His studio 
brought out Miss Dempster and enabled her to 
express these inherent qualities. Those who ad- 
mired the young actress in ‘“‘Dream Street” will find 
that she has far surpassed that achievement with 
the role of Agnes a in “One Exciting 

ight”’ 


San Carlo Grand Opera Company at Boston 
Opera House 
REMEMBERING with pleasure the stay of 

the San Carlo Company last season, Boston 
welcomes its return with delight. During its 
two weeks’ season, sixteen performances, involv- 
ing fifteen operas, will be given. There will be 
only two repetitions, ‘‘Madame Butterfly,’”’ with 
Tamaki Miura, and ‘‘Carmen,”’ with Ester 
Ferrabini. One is a double bill —‘‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana’”’ and ‘‘Pagliacci’’—which will be 
supplied with two separate casts of the leading 
artists. 

Among the women are Mmes. Ferrabini, Rap- 
pold, Fitziu, Charlebois, Tamaki Miura and Luc- 
chese, Eleonora Cisneros (‘‘guest’’), Stella De 
Mette and Anita Klinova. 

The five tenors to be heard include Manuel 
Salazar, the Spanish artist, trained by Mr. Gallo, 
whom he now borrows from Mr. Gatti-Casazaa 
for a few months on tour; Amador Famadas, 
from the Reale, Madrid; Gennaro Barra, Romeo 
Boscacci and Francesco Curci. Richard Bonelli, 
a brilliant Italian baritone, is Mr. Gallo’s latest 
acquisition. 

~ ~ * 


Rosa Ponselle at Symphony Hall 


‘THE dramatic soprano of the Metropolitan 

Opera Company, who delighted a great 
audience at Symphony Hall last spring, will give 
her only recital of the season at this temple of 
music on Sunday evening, November 12th. Miss 
Ponselle possesses a voice extremely sweet and 
clear of tone with a range which is not rivalled 
by any artist of the present day. Added to this, 
great beauty and grace, a regal stage presence 
and surpassing graciousness make Rosa Ponselle 
a delight to the eye as well as to the ear. 

A notable program of extracts from the prin- 
cipal opera has been selected in which she will 
have the assistance of Mr. William Tvyroller, 
assistant conductor of the Metropolitan Opera 
as pianist. 
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Dean of the World’s Instrument Makers 


ILLIAM ALBERT BERGER and his brother 
became associated with their 
father as members of the firm in 1898 


learned mechanical processes thor- 

oughly and traveled extensively— 

not primarily to see the world, but 

to become intimately acquainted 

with its mechanical and industrial marvels. 
They have visited the principal points of in- 
terest in connection with their life work in 
all the leading countries of the globe. In 
their travels they have met leaders in every 
line of science and industry, whose friend- 
ship and interest have been of inestimable 
value. They received a special education 
to fit them in carrying on the work. 

Mr. C. L. Berger's aim, when he estab- 
lished the business in 1871, was to create 
an American industry, associated with the 
arts of Field and other Scientific Instrument- 
making, that would place America in the 
lead among the nations of the world. 

In the Berger factory today, the judgment 
and experience of maturity is linked with 
the enthusiasm and zeal of youth. A man 
retains his usefulness and adds to his skill 
throughout the years. New ideas are 
perennially springing from the brain of the 
master with so many years of activity to 
his credit, because he has kept his mind as 
well as his heart, ever young. 

From one room at No. 9 Province Court, 
Boston, the business expanded until the 
entire building was occupied, and nearly all 
of No. 7, next door. 

The present factory, at No. 37 Williams 
Street, Roxbury, was built in 1902, for the 
sole purpose of constructing instruments of 
precision. This word ‘‘precision,” as ap- 
plied to scientific instruments, was origin- 
ated by Christian Louis Berger. His in- 
struments were “precise” in every detail. 
Plans have already been drawn for the erec- 
tion of a new building, which will double 
the size of the plant 


Continued from page 256 


The product of over fifty years has in- 
cluded Astronomical Transits and Triangu- 
lation Transits for the various governments. 
Then there are Engineers’ and Surveyors 
Transits, Leveling Instruments, Current 
Meters, Magnetometers, Pendulum Appa- 
ratus, Topographic Cameras, Impersonal 
Micrometers, Interferometers, Spectrome- 
ters, and apparatus for physical and me- 
chanical research laboratories. Here was 
constructed one of the first moving picture 
cameras for color photography; here also 
are built the Deep Sea Thermographs, which 
are used for sounding sea bottom. 

From the pen of Mr. Berger have come 
many special articles on the instruments 
on which he is an authority for the technical 
press of the world. He has also made 
countless addresses on the development of 
Astronomical, Optical and Precision In- 
struments at Conventions of Societies of 
Engineering and other scientific bodies. All 
this he finds time to do as only a busy man 
can who plans each moment. Professors 
of engineering in the Massachusetts Institute 


OX of the Berger instruments. An 8-inch Alt. 

Azumith, the summit of achievement by the 

hand of man. So delicate and precise is each part 

that the finest watch, in comparison, is but rough- 
hewn and amateurish 


7 


OUIS HERMAN BERGER. He and his brother 

traveled extensively to become acquainted 

with the marvels of science and mechanics, to better 

fit them to aid in maintaining the world supremacy 
of Berger instruments 


of Technology, the Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, Harvard, Dartmouth, and Tufts 
College, regularly bring their large 
classes to the Berger laboratories for 
the purpose of studying instrument- 
making at first hand and having its 
finer points elucidated by the veteran 
instrument-maker and the other 
members of the firm. 
That Mr. Berger enjoys the confi- 
dence of the scientific and engineering 
profession to an unusual degree is but the 
natural outcome of his “infinite capacity for 
taking pains,” added to his other attributes 
of genius. 

He adds to the wonderful skill of his hands 
the power to mould men’s minds. He en- 
dows others with increased skill and enthu- 
siasm by means of his thorough instruction 
and true friendship for his fellow-craftsmen. 
Like his own early instructors, he is most 
careful in his selection of workmen. Quiet. 
unassuming, sympathetic, he is a constant 
inspiration to every man in the plant. Like 
many another self-made man, he gives the 
chief credit of his success to his ability to 
surround himself with men who are not only 
loyal, but capable. Many of the men m 
the Berger factories have been with the firm 
for over twenty-five years, and a consider 
able number for forty years or longer. 

During the great war, many Levels and 
Transits were made for the United States 
government, and after the rigid inspection 
which such instruments received at that 
time, not one instrument was_ returned. 
This war achievement, remarkable as it '. 
is not looked upon as anything unusual 
The really astonishing fact is, out of the 
many thousands of (Continued on page 295) 
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Biscuits, Like People, Profit 
from Sunshine Continued from page 267 


Company at Kansas City, which by this 
time was beginning to show sign of the 
Metropolitan development which was to 
come later. A consolidation of business com- 
panies in the East led Mr. Loose to organize 
thirty-five independent bakeries for purposes 
of protection. The capital stock of this con- 
cern. the American Biscuit and Manufactur- 
ing Company, was ten million dollars, the 
second largest capitalization in the United 

States at the time. Mr. Loose became presi- 
dent and moved to Chicago, which was his 
home for seventeen years. 

Under the tremendous strain of handling 
an organization of this size, his health began 
to fail and he went to Europe. During his 
absence the organization of his own crea- 
tion was consolidated with several others to 
form the riva ‘National Biscuit Company. 

A strenuous period followed, but never 
once did the obstacles dampen the ardor 
or diminish the enthusiasm of Mr. Loose 
for business building. 

In 1902 the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company 
was organized at Kansas City, and the 
present nation-wide enterprise has resulted. 

It was in;the Boston bakery of which Mr. 
Rogan is manager that the manufacture of 
English style biscuits was undertaken. 

Have you ever watched an American eat 
a biscuit? He looks it over, up and down, 
perhaps sniffs of it to catch the aroma, 
takes a little bite from one end and finding 
it good the rest follows into his mouth very 
rapidly and he swallows it very quickly. 
To give him the taste by which he judges 
the flavor must be pronounced and thus 
the Loose-Wiles biscuits with a pronounced 
flavor are termed “American style.” 

But an Englishman—ah! that’s different. 
He takes a couple of minutes to eat a little 
biscuit. He thinks about more than the 
first bite. For that reason biscuits of the 
English type may be of distinctly higher 
grade and with a very much more delicate 
flavor. The texture of the Loose-Wiles 
English style biscuits is harder and it takes 
longer to eat them. Because of that the 
consumer extracts from the biscuit the full 
measure of delicate and delightful flavor. 

To do what the company has done today 
in the manufacture of English style biscuit 
necessitated imported machinery, foreign 
methods, costly experiments, patience and 
persistence, but today the Loose-Wiles 
Company has built up an_ outstanding 
leadership in the production of the highest 
grade biscuits of this type. 

The attitude of encouragement which 
emanates from Mr. Loose vitalizes all his 
leaders, fills the minds of his workers with 
ambition and enthusiasm in the hope of 
ever better results. 

_In the Boston bakery one senses that at- 
titude in the big efficient office force, in the 
icing room, among the myriad workers who 
handle the packing of tins along the tracks 
of the miniature railway of moving belts. 

€ senses it too in the executives. 

As one enters the big Boston bakery the 
first thing that strikes the eye is a perfectly 
appoirted and well-lighted stage, complete 
fC » ops to footlights on which is a setting 
C hine specialties. The fortunate one 
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Dividend checks from the American Telephone and Telegraph Company are received quarterly 
by more than 200,000 telephone users. 


Owned by those it serves 


Less than fifty years ago an application 
was made for a patent which created the 
possibility of speech between distant points. 
It was the culmination of years of study, re- 
search and experiment. It suggested a new 
aid in commerce and domestic life; a new tie 
to bind the people together. But it was only 
a suggestion—a dream. 


To make that dream come true required 
the creation of an organization unlike any 
other. It demanded a kind of scientific 
knowledge that was yet to be formulated, 
as well as a type of equipment still to be 
devised. And it necessitated the financial 
and moral support of many communities. 


Out of this situation grew the Bell 
System, bringing not only a new public 
service, but a new democracy of public 
service ownership—a democracy that now 
has more than 200,000 stockholders—a 
partnership of the rank and file who use 
telephone service and the rank and file em- 
ployed in that service. The American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company exists 


to serve the people and is owned directly by 
the people—controlled not by ene, but con- 


trolled by all. 


Evolution is going on. Fach year the 
ownership is more widespread. Each year 
the various processes of the service are per- 
formed more efficiently and economically. 
Each year new lines and extensions are 
constructed. The responsibility of the 
management is to provide the best possible 
telephone service at the lowest possible cost 
and to provide new facilities with the growth 
of demand. To do these things requires 
equipment, men and money. 


The rates must furnish a net return suffi- 
cient to induce you to become a stockholder, 
or to retain your stock if you already are 
one; after paying wages sufficient to attract 
and retain capable men and women in the 
service. They must adequately support and 
extend the structure of communication. 


These are considerations for the interest 
of all—public, stockholders, employees. 


CaaS “ BELL SYSTEM” 
Y dS 
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may go behind the scenes of that stage and 
on the floors above see the actual processes 
of making food dainties for the millions. 


A Little Prayer 


‘THE Lord is my shepherd. I shall not 
want. In pastures green I lie. 
the waters of the fount. My soul never dies in 
righteous ways for He is my namesake. I 
walk through the day and night e’en through 
the valley. I needn't fear, for God is my 
strength and might. A table is prepared for 
me. My life is blessed with love. My cup is 
full; my enemies no longer hold on my life. 
So mercy then does follow me through all the 
day and night and | do dwell in peace with 
Thee in strength and power and might. 
(Mrs.) Louise Savage Ireland. 


I drink | 
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The Passing of Personal 


Journalism Continued from page 258 


classics and the history of the ancient 
world—this vital subject growing more and 
more vital as our problems multiply attract 
the few. 

Mr. Miller said: “*] am void of all fear of 
contradiction when | say that a newspaper 
man, and particularly an editorial writer, 
who has missed making the acquaintance 
of the gods and mortal-speaking men from 
whom our heritage of civilization has de- 
scended must fail to do full justice to his 
talents, however great they may be. Greece 
and Rome are our motherlands. Without 
an understanding of the ancient world there 
can be no sound understanding of the 
modern world and its affairs.” 

Charles R. Miller lived happily, enjoyed 
life and grew old gracefully and well, as he 
himself has testified. At the celebration of 
the fortieth anniversary of his connection 
with the Times, on July 7, 1915, he said: 

- “In the daily tasks of a newspaper man 
there isno monotony. He deals always with 
subjects that are fresh in themselves or pre- 
sent aspects that are every day new and 
interesting. In particular the work of an 
editorial writer is of such a nature that he 
finds in it a sustaining sense of interest, be- 
cause he has to deal so largely with public 
affairs, with the life and activities of the 
community, the State and the Nation. | 
recall a remark of Mr. Tilden that all the 
good things seemed to come to him late in 
life. I might say the same—the good things 
of life have come to me every day of my 
long connection with the Times.” 

Such a man is a philosopher enjoying 
every passing hour, the sunshine and the 
clouds that pass. Those who miss him turn 
their column rules, shed tears and bow their 
heads in grief, in conformity with the cus- 
toms of the day. Probably he, if he could 
still give counsel, would have turned to 
these Ancients, who knew no fear of death, 
to Ingersoll, the agnostic, who clothed it in 
words of memorable beauty, or even more to 
Shelley, who in that religion all his own 
sang 
“Torturing th’ unwilling dross that checks its flight 

To its own likeness as each mass doth bear; 

And bursting in its beauty and its might 


From trees and beasts and men into the heaven’s 
light.”’ 


Subsisting Uncle Sam’s 
Fighting Men Continued from page 261 


in to win everything in sight, and in the end 
won every kind of medal awarded by the 
army, besides ranking among crack army 
shots 
Just before going to France for duty, he 
went as chief quartermaster of the southern 
department, and planned out and supervised 
the supply machinery for the string of big 
military camps, holding several hundred 
thousand troops, from the turning of the 
first furrow until operation was in full blast. 
Immediately after the declaration of war 
by this country, he applied for assignment 
as chief quartermaster of the first forces 
sent abroad, but the detail had already been 
filled. Soon after General Pershing cabled 
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for him. On arrival in France he was as- 
signed to what became the immense supply 
base at St. Nazaire, which developed from 
a small post to a chain of nearly one hundred 
big depots. Through this base came one- 
third of all the supplies furnished for Persh- 
ing’s army at the front. With the aid of an 
iron constitution he worked during the day 
and traveled by night around this big circle 
of depots to keep things going. 

After peace came, Secretary of War Weeks 
took note of the economies effected in Gen- 
eral Hart's administration of large supply 
depots. And General Dawes, the director 
of the bureau of the budget, in a public 
address, also called attention to the striking 
economies at the New York depot, where 
the saving mounted into the millions. Other 
large depots like Boston, San Francisco and 


Norfolk previously handed over to General 
Hart to reduce wartime waste, had been 
put through the same mill. 

The General was awarded the Distir- 
guished Service Medal, the highest honor 
conferred in the American army. With one 
exception he is the only member of the 
quartermaster corps awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Medal and who was at the 
same time on the much prized Initial Eligible 
List of the general staff. He also had deco- 
rations bestowed upon him by the govern- 
ment of France. 

General Hart was an admirer and friend, 
though many years the junior, of that grand 
old veteran, Major-General John Francis 
Weston, a unique and popular figure of the 
old army that came down from Civil War 
days, the fading remnant of which still 
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parades each year before an admiring nation. 
It will be remembered that General Weston 
himself was stationed in Boston, and was a 
graduate of the School of Technology. And 
he was also one of the intimates and cronies 
of Roosevelt, when the latter was in the 
White House, who always affectionately 
greeted the General as “ Jack’ Weston, al- 
though many years the General's junior. 

Up to the present time the General has 
managed to escape not only the bullets of 
the enemy, but Cupid's darts, being still a 
bachelor in the prime of life. His philos- 
ophy in this respect may be that of other 
soldiers who have contended that a man 
cannot be a good soldier and a good husband 
at the same time. It is possible though 
that he may yet be among those to help 
prove the falsity of this unpopular theory. 

With a fondness for old friends and com- 
rades the General has had a pleasing time 
renewing associations of other days when he 
was in Washington as a junior officer. But 
he has buckled down to his big job, and is 
absorbed in the many problems which come 
up daily for solution. Those who know 
him best, and are in closest touch, are pre- 
dicting that in this latest field he will add 
new laurels to those already won in other 
fields of duty during a long and eventful 
military career. 


Let “Heart Throbs” and “Heart Songs’ carry 
your message of gladness during the coming holiday 
season. 








’Mid Nature’s Glories Down in Maine 
Continued from page 288 


for. If he concentrates on one particular 
place, that situating the historic old mill, he 
will find plenty material for his lens. For, 
picture to yourself.an old dilapidated paint- 
divested structure, looking exactly as dreary 
and hopeless and shabby as a field scare- 
crow—the glass of its windows long since 
departed. Two hundred years ago these 
windows shone brightly, their crystal eyes 
gleaming a welcome each day to the morn- 
ing sun. Now only sashes whose corners are 
at once saw-dust laden, remain. A network 
of cobwebs embroidered on their sills, speaks 
eloquently of an early impending death. 

The bridge spanning the “narrows’’ just 
before the water reaches the edge of the 
dam, has been “replanked’” many, many 
times. Now overgrown with the _ rasp- 
berry bush, green vine and perennial bloom, 
it suggests to the tourist anything but a 
bridge over which commerce travels.” He 
(the tourist) will no doubt want to view the 
rush of water over the dam from every 
possible angle, and he may, too, if he strolls 
down a path leading to the brook into which 
the water flows, be witness to a “faerie 
sight.” 

Over the green and brown moss-covered 
stones, guarded by tiger lilies on either side, 
the water rushes down impetuously, and 
quantity resolves into numbers in the 
imagination, when soon the tourist will liken 


this waterfall to “so many autumnal chil- 
dren bounding care-free over a hill." Down, 
down it sweeps, over more ledges, until it 
reaches the picturesque “cool smelling” 
brook underneath, where, on the hottest 
day, the visitor will find surcease. And 
he will be wont to linger. 
* * * 

When the sunlight is brave enough to 
penetrate these inviting recesses of wood, 
brush, stone and vine, to mirror diamonds 
en the flowing water, one feels loath to 
glance at the old mill—it is a vagabond so 
decidedly out of harmony with the “faeries 
floating down” from the narrows, yet with 
its sombre hues, its presence countervails the 
light mood reflected in those restless and 
irresponsible sprites below it. 

Let the prospective author look to Bauneg 
Beg for the setting for his novel, for in few 
other spots has Nature heen paid so much 
homage, with the American dollar in plain 
view. ‘To preserve the pines’ has been the 
edict of this Quaker family, and small won- 
der, in lieu of the rapidity with which the 
conifers are vielding their lives to business 
interests. 

A noble edict, for its fruits extend far 
beyond the immediate generation: my pro- 
found sympathy goes out to those unfortu- 
nates who go to their graves without having 
ever inhaled the odor of the pines! 
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Our method of treatment makes it possible 
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i Expert. 
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the best, and J oy an a lishes now on the market. 
Delite: Mfg. Co., 9 Cawfield Street, Uphams Corner, Boston. 





position for ‘either whole 





_BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


Embark in good business. No goods to buy. 
Wonderful poepentiion. yi calle free. Walk-Easy Company 
Dept. C, 1702 Q St., Washington, D.C. 








Bea detective. Excellent opportunity, good pay, travel. 
W ite C. T. Ludwig, 950 Westover Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Dean of the World’s ae 
ontinue 


Instrument Makers from page 290 


fine instruments made for engineers, survey- 
ors, and men of science in all parts of the 
world, only one has ever been returned, and 
this one by a man who afterwards hand- 
somely apologized, stating that he had not 
at the time the experience to know a high- 
class instrument when he saw it. 

Here is another remarkable fact about the 
Berger product: 

After extensive investigation, the firm 
has never found one of their instruments 
on the second-hand lists of dealers. This 
is not only extraordinary, it is significant. 
It is because C. L. Berger and his two sons 
personally make the final inspection and 
adjustment of each instrument. They 
supervise the packing of instruments in 
their mahogany boxes before shipment. 
It is not enough for them that Berger in- 
struments be made right; each one must 
also go out right. 

“There is hardly a government, city, or 
town engineer who does not find daily use 
for some Berger instrument. These instru- 
ments have for over fifty years been used 
for delineating international boundary lines 
as well as those of states, cities, towns, vil- 
lages, and hamlets. They are made to 
withstand conditions in arctic or tropical 
regions, as well as in the temperate zones. 

One of Mr. Berger's outstanding achieve- 
ments is the basic adaptation of the Optical 
Collimator for the adjustments of Survey- 
ing, Engineering, and Astronomical Instru- 
ments. This Collimator apparatus has 
since been adopted by practically every 
instrument maker of prominence. By its 
use it is not necessary to go outside to make 
the final field adjustment of Surveyors’ and 
Engineers’ Instruments. One is enabled 
to make every adjustment far more accu- 
rately than an engineer could possibly make 
in the field. These adjustments can be 
made inside a sheltered room, in comfort, 
at any time of the day or night. If any- 
thing is not quite right about the instru- 
ment, it is a small matter to correct it and 
proceed with the adjustments. The first 
apparatus was designed and built in 1872. 

To young men, Mr. Berger gives this 
advice: 

‘Make up your mind what you are going 
to be, and where; and never deviate from 
this plan.” It was his own steady perse- 
verance in following that course that makes 
the quality of Berger instruments “As un- 
varying as the fidelity of the magnetic 
needle to its pole.” 


Any RADIO Part 


Or Complete Set 
for little spare time work securing 
subscriptions to the NATIONAL 
A WONDERFUL OFFER 
Write Radio Editor 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE, Boston 25, Mass. 








A New Invention for the 


DEAF 


The Vactuphone 


Invention of EARL C. HANSON 


Through the amplification of tone waves by this wonder- 
ful device, we can listen to sounds which no human ears, 
even those normal and healthy, have heard since the world 

. In the same manner, we whose sense of hearing 
has been sub-normal can now, without effort, hear sounds 
heretofore detected only by the perfect ear. 

The Vactuphone is the first and only hearing instrument 
using the vacuum tube, the amplifying device that made 
the wireless telephone possible. 

“At last the ideal hearing aid,’ say hundreds of satisfied 
users. 

“T have used the Vactupbone about four months. Have 
also used two other makes of earphones during the past 
three years. Am pleased to report that I get better satis- 
fection by use of the Vactuphone than any other instru- 
ment I have used.” 


Call for demonstration or write for descriptive matter. 


GLOBE PHONE MFG. COMPANY 
General Offices and Factory: READING, MASS. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Boston New York San Francisco Philadelphia 
Chicago Los Angeles Washington Cleveland 




















Don’t fail to mention NATIONAL MAGAZINE when writing to advertisers. 





Irish Minerals & Industrial Development Company 
12 Upper Camden Street, Dublin, Ireland 


Electric railways, public utilities, water, timber, oil, industrial 
and mining enterprises promoted. Approved bond and stock 
issues placed with European bankers and brokers. Underwrit- 
ing procured for corporations. Mining and other examinations 
and reports made by well known engineers. 


EARN $20 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, AT HOME, 


addressing, mailing, music, circulars. Send 10 cents for 
music, information, etc. 


AMERICAN MUSIC co, 1658 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Edeson Radio Phones 
Adjustable 


We guarantee satisfaction, or your money 

inded. justment feature places owr 

phones on a par with the world’s greatest makes. 

oe sales plan eliminates dealer's profits ae 

accounts, hence the low pric 

on phones cannot be made. Amt. ~ amd 

deliveries. 3000 Chm sets, $3.98; 1500 
Ohm single set, $2.50. Circular free. 

















The Chapple Service 


A modern printing establishment, equipped 

with labor-saving machinery and opera 

by skilled craftsmen. Let us submit figures 
on your next order. 


Chapple Publishing Company, Ltd. 





Boston 25, Mass. 








This catalog will show 
you how to secure the 


mames of your best prospective 


Y Customers, those you want to 
reach most. Counts and prices are given on thou- 
sands of different Lists, covering business con- 
cerns, professions and individuals, such as Noodle 
Manufacturers, Druggists, Coal Mines, Farmers, 
etc. Personalized pales letters and descriptive lit- 

erature mailed to live prospects will increase your sales 

by creating direct orders or inquiries. 

99% Guaranteed Mailing Lists bccked by our 5¢ rcfund 

insure your getting up-to-date information, for our 1] ists 

must be compiled from latest sources to avoid heavy 
losses th: Sa a the REE Refi 
REE Reference Book today 
A postcard om bring this valuable sales tes bel. 
ROSS-GOULD CO., 464N. 10th, St. Louis. 


Ross- Gould 


Mailing 


ts eee 





Mostly About Peoble: _—— AGAZINE- 











Bristol Audiophone Phonograph gd 
Record Reproducer Outfit 


PHONOGRAPH RECORD 
TRANSMITTER 





Can Be Used on Any Make of Phonograph and All Kinds of Records 


The AUDIOPHONE Phonograph Reproducer amplifies and improves the tone quality, 
giving large volume of sound, rich, round and free from mechanical distortion; like the original 
voice and orchestral instruments. 


ATTACHED INSTANTLY to any phonograph without mutilating orZchanging in any 
way the original instrument. 


THE AUDIOPHONE is also used as a loud speaker for Radio-Phone*reception. We have 
representatives in all parts of the country. Shall we arrange for a demonstration? 


Bristol One Stage Power Amplifier 


For use with the Detector and One or Two Stage Amplifiers now being used and on the 
market. This POWER AMPLIFIER gives greatly increased volume of sound, especially with 
Bristol AUDIOPHONE. It is constructed on a new principle of Audio Frequency. No. C 


battery required. 
Manufactured and Sold by 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY WATERBURY, CONN. 














Dont fail to mention NATIONAL MAGAZINE when writing to advertisers. 











